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Welcome to Doing Business in Connecticut 2018 


The publication you are holding in your hands or reviewing digitally is the 5th 
annual edition of Doing Business in Connecticut. It was conceived and 
designed, to be the comprehensive guide on what should put Connecticut first 
on your list of places you are considering to start, build and run a business. 
We have assembled the resources you'll need, and an introduction to the 
organizations and the experts who can help you on your journey. 


In my role as Associate Publisher of the Hartford Business Journal and project 
publisher of Doing Business in Connecticut, | can tell you that this publication 
has been a labor of love. Having lived on the east and west coasts of the 
country, as well as having worked in national and international markets, | 

am truly at home in — and deeply committed to — Connecticut, as any of the 
many partners, sponsors and supporters of this volume can tell you! 





In these pages, we, the Hartford Business Journal, along with the many 
economic-development stakeholders enthusiastically committed to the special place that is Connecticut — hope to introduce you to myriad 
assets that Connecticut has to offer you and your enterprise. From our highly educated workforce to our great quality of life, along with the 
advantages of our world-class education providers and our position as a technology hub with access to major markets, Connecticut has it all. 
Beyond that, | can personally confirm Connecticut to be a market where collaboration and the opportunities to connect, and to build ideas into 
opportunities, can and do happen every day. Connecticut is a place where the appetite to innovate and to evolve are fundamental parts of 
our regional temperament. 


If this is your first introduction to Doing Business in Connecticut, regardless of where you are in the decision process, we hope you will find 
it a useful toolkit to identify the resources you'll need, as well as an introduction to the many players — business champions all — who 
contribute to Connecticut’s success each and every day. You will find excellent examples of the kind of collaboration and partnership that 
defines the vibrancy of our state. 


This volume serves as a roadmap to your own success, highlighting the state’s economic drivers and showcasing the strengths and 
opportunities found in Connecticut’s key growth industry sectors. It’s about innovation and growth, driven by technology and collaboration. 
Make no mistake, Yankee ingenuity is alive and well in Connecticut! 


A special thanks to the many business owners, educators, entrepreneurs and industry, government and community leaders who have 
enthusiastically and sincerely held Connecticut’s banner high, and who helped us tell their stories. We hope that as you read these stories, 
they will provide convincing examples of why you should be Doing Business in Connecticut. 

In partnership, 

Donna Collins 


Project Publisher 
Doing Business in Connecticut 
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wee OUR FOUNDING PARTNERS 


If one thing has characterized Connecticut’s 
contributions to the advancement of society 
since our Colonial beginnings, it’s this: 
innovation. And that innovation has come 
courtesy of a long parade of thinkers, doers and 
pioneers. 


At the University of Connecticut, we know that 
the key to success in the economy of today is to 
continue that tradition. That is why innovation and entrepreneurship 
have become a core component of our mission. This can be seen 
everywhere, from the brand-new Innovation Partnership Building in 
Storrs, where our private-sector partners collaborate with our world- 
class researchers; in our expanded presence in a thriving Stamford, 
where we now have student residences for the first time in our 
history; and in our return to downtown Hartford, with a new campus 
that offers unparalleled opportunities for our students. 





Proud to be the leading voice for businesses 

in Connecticut, CBIA represents thousands of 
dynamic, growing companies, small and large, 
across a range of industries — from biopharma, 
aerospace, and advanced manufacturing to 
insurance, digital media, and financial services. 


CBIA fights to make Connecticut a top state for 
business, jobs and economic growth by driving 
change, shaping legislative and regulatory policy, and promoting 
collaboration between the private and public sectors. 





We believe a strong business climate is critical because Connecticut 
companies are such an integral part of the social and economic 
fabric of our state, providing great jobs with high wages and excellent 
benefits, and bolstering our communities through the hundreds of 
millions of dollars in taxes they pay and the countless charitable 
causes they support. 


From high-quality healthcare and innovative 
services like minimally invasive, robotic- 
assisted surgery to one of the region’s leading 
cancer centers, Eastern Connecticut Health 
Network (ECHN) offerings go beyond those 
services typically found in a community health 
network. Our dedication to improving care and 
expanding services is driven by our heartfelt 
responsibility to take exceptional care of the 





people around us. 


As the preeminent healthcare provider for the people of eastern 
Connecticut, we work to ensure that we have a robust network of 
providers, allowing us to deliver a range of care services in a close- 
knit and close-to-home healthcare network. 


As part of our effort to fulfill our mission, we continuously assess 
the emerging healthcare needs and implement programs and 
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This approach has already begun to bear fruit, thanks to members of 
our university community like Peter J. Werth. With the second-largest 
gift in the 137-year history of our institution, the establishment of the 
Werth Center for Entrepreneurship and Innovation will foster new 
generations of inventors, pathbreakers and industry leaders. 


In fields as diverse as genetic science and cybersecurity, our 
university is helping to ensure that the next wave of world-changing 
ideas find a ready home here. 


This is a time of great promise for Connecticut, and we are proud 
to do our part to make sure this remains a state renowned for its 
contributions to business and industry. As storied as our past may 
be, | am confident in saying that the best is still to come. 


Susan Herbst, 
President, University of Connecticut 


Our companies are the very best in their industries, making 
Connecticut a global leader in innovation, R&D and productivity. 


CBIA helps strengthen the state’s business climate and economic 
competitiveness not only through aggressive advocacy on the public 
policy front, but also by providing a host of products and services 

— including innovative insurance products, an energy purchasing 
program and a free telephone consulting service — that make 
operating in the state easier and less expensive for thousands of 
companies. 


Because CBIA works so closely with the businesses we represent, 
we understand their challenges and the assets they provide to 
communities and the state, and how they can leverage those assets, 
collectively and individually, to make Connecticut a better place to 
live, work and raise a family. 


Joe Brennan, 
President & CEO, Connecticut Business & Industry Association 


services accordingly. In fact, we are leading the region in providing 
comprehensive behavioral health programs for a number of 
important challenges. 


A prime example is ECHN’s new Geriatric Behavioral Care Center 
at Manchester Memorial Hospital. It is a unique unit dedicated to 
addressing the mental-health needs for area residents over 50 
years of age. Also, the Walden Eating Disorders Center at Rockville 
Hospital is the region's first dedicated inpatient eating disorder 
treatment center. Another example is ECHN’s response to our 
community’s rapidly growing opioid epidemic. We offer intensive 
outpatient programs, including Suboxone treatments, providing vital 
recovery services near patients’ homes and workplaces. 


ECHN will continue to provide the comprehensive and progressive 
services needed to keep individuals and families healthy, while 
investing in what our communities deserve for a healthier future 
across Connecticut. 


Michael Collins, 
CEO, Eastern Connecticut Health Network 
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Connecticut 


still revolutionary 


When global tech leader Infosys recently chose Connecticut to build 
one of its new innovation hubs in the U.S., President Ravi Kumar 


said, “The region’s position as the Insurance Capital of the World, A GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


paired with Connecticut’s world-renowned academic institutions, will Priming that talent pipeline is one of the nation’s best educational 
place Infosys in close proximity to valued clients and accelerate the systems — from kindergarten through graduate school. Our K-12 
recruitment of highly skilled local talent.” education is ranked by U.S. News & World Report as No. 4 in the 

country. There are also 40 leading colleges and universities in 
That one comment combines five of the key reasons more up- Connecticut, including Yale University, UConn and the U.S. Coast 
and-coming entrepreneurs and established businesses alike are Guard Academy. 


choosing to grow in Connecticut. 
PASSION FOR INNOVATION 


STRATEGIC LOCATION Connecticut businesses have long been at the forefront of innovation 
Being equidistant from New York and Boston, two of the Northeast’s on land, sea and air — from the invention of the world’s first 


largest cities, is a huge advantage. This proximity to customers and submarine and helicopter to the fuel cell that powered NASA's first 
prospects — as well as to business partners — gives Connecticut space suit. In addition to advances in manufacturing, the state is 
companies easy access to both opportunities and resources. In also known for its innovation in such key sectors as bioscience, 
fact, Connecticut businesses are within 500 miles of one-third of the insurance/financial services, green technology and digital media. 


entire U.S. economy. 


TOP 5 REASONS TO GROW YOUR 
BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT 


HIGHLY SKILLED TALENT Continuing to fuel that innovation is the fact that Connecticut ranks 
No. 4 in the U.S. for private R&D investment per capita — twice 
the national average. Complementing this private capital are robust 
state-funded programs, like the state’s $75-million Manufacturing 
Innovation Fund. 








Businesses are also attracted to Connecticut by its workforce — 
characterized by smart, resourceful employees who think big and 
work hard. Compared to the national average, Connecticut has 
nearly 50 percent more adults with bachelor’s degrees or above. The 
state also ranks No. 3 in the U.S. for adults with master’s degrees, 


and No. 6 in the U.S. for science and engineering doctorates. To learn more about why Connecticut is such a great 
place to grow your business, go to CTforBusiness.com. 
EXCEPTIONALLY PRODUCTIVE WORKFORCE Also look for CTDECD on Facebook and Twitter and 


Just as critical as the skill of our workers is their focus on Connecticut Department of Economic and Community 


productivity. In fact, if this state were a country, Connecticut would Development on LinkedIn. 
be the sixth most productive economy in the world — ahead of 
Germany, Japan and Hong Kong. 
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In Connecticut, innovation and growth 
are driven by technology, collaboration 


By Steve Lubetkin 


Connecticut’s strong roots in universities, biosciences, and the 
insurance and technology sectors are providing a solid foundation 
for the expansion of new businesses and innovative collaborations in 
these sectors. 


And the state is continuing to make strategic investments to help 
ensure that this growth continues. Underscoring the state’s efforts 
to promote technology and life sciences, for example, Gov. Dannel 
P. Malloy announced in early April that genomics testing firm Sema4 
was bringing more than 400 jobs to Connecticut over the next five 
years, and will relocate a laboratory from New York City to Stamford. 
The company has existing locations in Stamford and Branford. As 
an incentive for the move, the state Department of Economic and 
Community Development (DECD) is providing a $6-million loan so 
the firm can buy equipment and make capital improvements to its 
facilities. 


“We rely upon the traditional long history of innovation here as part 
of our sales pitch to companies from outside of the state,” said 
Catherine Smith, commissioner of DECD. “We partner quite a bit in 
this arena with Connecticut Innovations (Cl) and CTNext, which is a 
subsidiary of Connecticut Innovations, because their entire business 
model is about promoting entrepreneurial activity in the state.” 
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Glendowlyn Thames, executive director of Connecticut 
Innovations 


Connecticut Innovations makes equity investments in small and 
start-up type companies, she said. “We really try to make sure on all 
levels that we’re helping them get ahead.” 


Glendowlyn Thames, Cl’s executive director, said her organization 
provides “a framework for government, industry, business 

leaders, higher education and other innovation and entrepreneur 
stakeholders to really work in concert. We really are a catalyst 

in fueling the ecosystem, which we know is the linchpin of our 
economic growth strategy for our state.” 


Under the Cl umbrella, CTNext aims to foster innovation and build 
a more robust and collaborative entrepreneurial environment in 
Connecticut, said Ali Berman, CTNext program manager. 


“We are really kind of the first door that an entrepreneur would walk 
through, or one of the first doors, along with the SBDC (Connecticut 
Small Business Development Center) and DECD,” she said. “We 
provide access to resources, space and [the expertise of key people 
in the industry] to help with companies. The idea is to bolster that 
innovation and entrepreneurship throughout Connecticut, through 
the resources that we provide.” 


The legislation that created CTNext also gave rise to Innovation 
Places, a program which offers innovative live-work-play settings 
conducive to collaboration and encouragement of entrepreneurial 
environments. 


Stamford, New Haven, Hartford and New London-Groton all have 
Innovation Places established, and CTNext has allocated $6.9 
million for them, Berman said. 


“The intention is to really begin the process of attracting 
entrepreneurs and transforming areas into business-friendly 
centers of innovation and growth,” she said. “It’s the combination of 
utilizing the anchor institutions in the areas, such as the insurance 
companies in Hartford, Electric Boat in Groton, and the bioscience 
companies in New Haven.” 


River Innovation Place, in the Groton-New London area, is working 
on an undersea supply-chain consortium, capitalizing on proximity 
to the General Dynamics submarine facility, which, in addition to its 
contracts to build submarines for the military, leverages its expertise 
in markets adjacent to its core business. 


In New Haven, the Health Haven co-working space downtown will 
focus on attracting medical device and digital health startups. 


“It ll be a really collaborative environment for medical device and 
digital health startups, which | think will be a great addition to the 
ecosystem there,” said Berman. 


Each Innovation Place has its own fiduciary to manage the project. 
CTNext isn’t looking for a monetary return from its investments in 
providing the space, because the long-term goal, she explains, is to 
“put Connecticut on the map as a place where people want to come 
and live, work and play within these cities.” 


“We have some of the most innovative companies, both big and 
small, here in the state,” said Smith, of the DECD. “It’s a great place 
for entrepreneurs, as well as for companies who are interested 

in being at the leading edge of their industries, to locate and take 
advantage of our terrific educational institutions and the faculty, and 
to continue to make strides in their respective industries.” 


It’s also about partnerships with Connecticut’s higher-education 
community, Thames said. 


“We were able to bring 35 presidents of higher-education institutions 
from around the state — from both public and private institutions — 
and engage them through a strategic-planning process on how they 
see higher education really contributing to the long-term economic 
viability of the state,” said Thames. 


“Through that, we were able to create a fund which has fostered 





Ali Berman, CTNext program manager 


collaboration between the UConns, the Yales, the Quinnipiacs, 
the UNHs, and even our smaller community colleges like Capital, 
Housatonic, across the state.” 


Cl also underwrites an investment competition called Venture Clash, 
in which companies vie for part of a pool of $5 million in venture- 
capital funds by presenting their business plans (finalists present 
their business ideas to a live panel of judges) in financial, insurance, 
health and “Internet of Things” technology sectors. 


Startups are not the only companies taking advantage of 
Connecticut’s newly collaborative business environment. The 
historically strong insurance industry in the state is collaborating to 
support Hartford InsurTech, a technology-based incubator in which 
entrepreneurial companies can connect with investors, mentors and 
insurance industry stakeholders to develop innovative solutions for 
changing insurance industry needs. Ten startup companies were 
chosen to participate in the first round of the InsurTech program. 


“They are working very closely with the insurance companies, and 
the idea is that they will have pilots or some kind of project or further 
engagement with the insurance companies, which are huge anchor 
institutions in the state of Connecticut,” Berman said. “Of these 10 
startups, we think that at least a handful will stay in Hartford area, 
which is a huge win for the city.” 


Attracting and retaining businesses of all kinds requires resources 
like access to funding, human talent and the ability to collaborate 
with partners seamlessly, said Berman. 


“These ecosystems and these innovation places, we hope, are so 
robust that people can find what they need within them, or go to one 
of the other hubs across the state that become connected through 
these programs,” she said. “So, if you think about doing biosciences, 
New Haven pops into your mind, and if you live in Groton or New 
London, you have access to those resources as well. We need to 
focus on the connectivity among our cities and our towns to foster 
that collaboration.” e 
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CBIA Energy Connections 
helps us save time and money 
when managing our natural 
gas and electricity needs. We 
receive timely alerts on the 
changing energy market and 
are always presented with 


competitive contracts. yb 


Gary Benton, Plant Controller, 
Country Pure Foods 
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Contact Tom Guerra 
at 860.244.1160 or 
tom.guerra@cbia.com. 





WORKFORCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Public-private partnerships and 
innovation are driving workforce 


develooment 
By Matthew Broderick 


At the end of April, Cliff Thermer, chair of the Department of 
Business, Management and Advanced Manufacturing at Goodwin 
College, saw 20 students graduate from the school’s manufacturing 
program. Another 15, he suspects, will graduate in August. With its 
six-month certificate programs and degree programs in advanced 
manufacturing, Goodwin is among several institutions — including 
the state’s community college system — that are partnering with 
local manufacturers to build a pipeline of talent for a sector where 
jobs and technical skills are in high 

demand. 


As the state seeks to strategically grow 
key sectors of its economy, public- 
private partnerships and investment in 
workforce development are becoming 
increasingly important. Connecticut 
faces the dual challenges of replacing 
the skills of a graying workforce and 
the net loss of college-educated 


graduates to large cities like Boston. - Catherine Smith, 
Commissioner of Connecticut’s Department 





produced by the Connecticut Business and Industry Association 
(CBIA), found that nearly 98 percent of manufacturers expect to hire 
full-time employees by 2019. While manufacturers hire an average 
of 22 people a year, according to survey figures, nearly three- 
quarters (71 percent) of them cite lack of technical skills as a key 
hiring challenge. 


That’s an alarming figure for a sector with an aging workforce — one 
that supplies 159,000 jobs in Connecticut and added $42.7 billion 
to the state’s gross domestic product in 2016 alone. To keep pace 
with the growing demand (an estimated 13,600 jobs, including more 
than 3,300 entry-level positions, are needed, according to CBIA’s 
survey), the state has turned to public-private partnerships to attract 
investment in workforce development. 


Last year, in fact, Siemens, a global technology company, committed 
$315 million worth of state-of-the-art 
manufacturing equipment and software 
to the Connecticut State Colleges 
and Universities (CSCU) for use by 
students in Advanced Manufacturing 
Technology Centers at four community 
colleges in the state. 


It’s not just manufacturing that’s 
gaining traction and driving this kind 
of investment. From insurance and 
financial services to healthcare and 
bioscience, the state is putting dollars 


“Industries [here] realize they have of Economic and Community Development (DECD) into growth sectors designed to 


to be an active and pro-active part of 
finding their next workforce,” Thermer 
said. “We're building a pathway to 


employment where employers, our partners, are coming to meet our 


students face-to-face, interviewing them and recruiting them from 
their course work,” which is aligned to specific skills. 


The 2017 Survey of Connecticut Manufacturing Workforce Needs, 


prepare a workforce, fuel innovation, 
and create — and fund — startups. 


Catherine Smith, commissioner of Connecticut’s Department of 
Economic and Community Development (DECD), the lead state 
agency for creating and retaining business and jobs, noted the public 
dollars have driven significant private-sector support and generated 
strong return on investment. In 2016, Connecticut Innovations, the 
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state’s venture-capital 
fund, invested nearly $31 
million in 60 high-tech 
early-stage businesses, 
but leveraged $97.5 
million — more than a 

$3 to $1 ratio — from 
other investors including 
individual, venture-capital 
firms and angel investors. 


Smith sees growing tech 
talent as a significant 
workforce need in 
Connecticut since 
technology is an essential 
element of so many 
growth industries critical 
to Connecticut’s economy, 
including manufacturing, 
healthcare and bioscience. 
“We cannot overinvest in technology talent,” she said. 





Catherine Smith, 
DECD commissioner 


Smith points to InsurTech Hartford, a platform for advancing the 
insurance industry through innovation, as a great example of 
public-private partnership. The InsurTech initiative was launched in 
2017 with grant funding from CTNext — a subsidiary of the state’s 
venture capital arm — and investment by local insurers, including The 
Hartford, Travelers and Cigna. 


David Griggs, the new president and CEO of the MetroHartford 
Alliance as of March, has been impressed with the commitment to 
partnership he has seen so far in this region. He sees similarities 
between Hartford and Minneapolis, where he most recently served 
as vice president of business investment and research at the Greater 
Minneapolis St. Paul Regional Economic Development Partnership. 
In that role, he conducted competitive analysis for the region, with a 
focus on growing employment. 


He is very impressed with the Hartford region and all it has to offer. 


“We have globally leading sectors of strength, sectors that offer high- 
paying, high-growth jobs and across multiple skill sets,” Griggs said. 
“It’s not just in the insurance and financial industries, but we have 
great manufacturing jobs too.” 


And it’s not just jobs that attract talent, Griggs said, but the vibrancy 
of the downtown core. “The future workforce is making decisions on 
where they want to live before they figure out where they want to 
work,” he said. 


As the state seeks to Keep more young-professional talent within its 
borders, providing connections to a community is critically important, 
Griggs said, and local chambers of commerce are fulfilling that 

goal. Chamber-housed young professional organizations like HYPE 
in Hartford and PULSE in New Haven — combined with expanded 
housing and amenities in Connecticut’s urban areas — are enticing 
recent Connecticut graduates and young professionals to stay in The 
Nutmeg State. 
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A growing number of businesses and young professionals are 
making New Haven their home, a city fueled by a bustling bioscience 
sector, eight colleges and universities, an active night life, mixed-use 
zoning and accelerator space for start-up enterprises. 


The city’s Elm City Collaborative — a consortium of New Haven 
entrepreneurs and representatives from the city, the Economic 
Development Corporation of New Haven, Yale, and other area 
colleges — is set to receive $2 million from CTNext in 2018 to help 
the city become a high-tech hub, adding to a diversity of sectors 
thriving in New Haven. 


Innovative approaches to employee recruitment and retention 

are driving workforce development in Connecticut too. At United 
Technologies Corporation (UTC) — the multi-national giant that 
expects to hire more than 25,000 employees in the U.S. alone over 
the next three years — finding strong talent is a top concern. 


With its new ReEmpower Program, UTC is tapping into a largely 
unexplored source of talent: professionals who’ve been out of 

the workforce for an extended period. “As an organization, we 
understand that people take varying career paths,” said Shanda 
Hinton, global diversity talent attraction leader at UTC. She 

noted that the participants in the program’s first cohort had left 

the workforce to raise children, care for an elderly parent or do 
missionary work. “When we think of diversity, that includes diversity 
of experience and diversity of perspectives,” she said. 
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A student at Goodwin College’s CNC Metrology Lab. 
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The 16-week program is designed to reacclimate people to the 
workforce and includes sessions with UTC’s leadership team and 
personalized plans for employee success. Three of the full-time hires 
through the program’s first group of participants were former UTC 
employees, Hinton said. “As a retention tool, [this program] sends a 
very strong message to our current workforce. We want employees 
to know if they need a career break, we’re an employer that will 
welcome them back with open arms.” 


And if UTC needs more employees, Cliff Thermer at Goodwin 
College may have 20 recent graduates with the skills for the job. e 
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Minister Ng Chee Meng speaks with representatives of East Hartford-based Pratt & Whitney about the company’s high-tech engines 


at an aviation open house. 


A World View 
Emphasis on attracting global 
businesses benefits the state 


By Steve Lubetkin 


Rebecca Nolan, vice president of global business development for 
the MetroHartford Alliance, illustrates the renewed competitive spirit 
of the regional chamber of commerce with “a wonderful visual” she 
said her new boss just planted in her head. 


As Nolan describes it, David Griggs, newly appointed president and 
CEO of the MetroHartford Alliance, is sitting on a plane: “He said, 
‘I’m sitting in the middle seat of the airplane. Boston’s on one side, 
New York’s on the other. I’m taking the armrests. I’m not going to let 
them have those armrests.’ ” 


Attracting and retaining corporate investment in the Greater Hartford 
area has taken on an international flavor, and while the outreach is 
aimed at bringing global businesses to the Greater Hartford area, 
these efforts ultimately benefit the state at large, said Nolan. 


The global push started for the MetroHartford Alliance several years 
back, when the Jewish Federation of Greater Hartford sought help 
attracting Israeli companies to the Hartford area, Nolan recalls. 
Eventually, the Connecticut Economic Resource Center (CERC) 
hired an on-the-ground consultant in Israel to help vet companies 
and facilitate introductions to business leaders. 


“Connecticut is small, and we do have access to the decision 
makers,” she said, “so we can get many of these companies the 
opportunity to be in front of those top leaders.” 


Other important targets for the MetroHartford Alliance are Germany, 
Italy, Romania and Hungary, Nolan said. Brazil is an important target 
for outreach, since Brazil’s Ministry of Science and Technology 
opened an office in New Haven’s Hub55 co-working space, on the 
ninth floor of the former New Haven Savings Bank building. Three 
Brazilian tech companies are also using the space. 
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“They’ve offered the 
opportunity for Brazilian 
companies to come to 
Connecticut and have 
workspace for three 
months at a very cost- 
effective rent,” Nolan 
explained. “What we’ve 
done is work with our 
state partners who are 
helping guide them 
through this system to 
find Hartford, so even 
though they’re located 
in New Haven in their 
day to day work, I’m 
bringing them up here 
and making sure that if 
they need a connection 
to a certain industry in 
the Greater Hartford region, I’m a conduit to that.” 





Rebecca Nolan, vice president of 
global business development for the 
MetroHartford Alliance 


The international outreach has built strong collaboration with the 
World Affairs Council of Connecticut, which recently hosted a joint 
reception with the MetroHartford Alliance for consuls general from 18 
countries. 


The World Affairs Council of Connecticut, founded in 1924, is a non- 
profit, non-partisan organization that promotes greater awareness 
and dialogue on important global issues. With an emphasis on 
community engagement and collaboration, it hosts programs on 
critical international issues that impact both the local community and 
the world. 


The outreach seems to be reaping benefits, as companies looking 
to expand out of New York City are paying attention. “They’re calling 
US, aS Opposed to jumping over us and going to Boston,” Nolan said. 
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Attendees at a recent World Affairs Council of Connecticut (WAC) event included local business leaders as well as honorary consuls 
and consul generals representing a variety of countries. Front row, from left: Shaameem Ahsan (Bangladesh); Francois M. De Visscher 
(Belgium); Ambassador Fernando Barreto (Brazil); Dana Bucin (Romania); Megan C. Torrey, CEO of WAC; Raja Ali Ejaz (Pakistan) 

and his wife; and Cristina Velasquez (Ecuador). Back row, from left: Eduardo Gonzalez (Peru); Devi Prasad Misra (India); Dr. Daniel 
Weiner, UConn Global; Darek Barcikowski (Poland); Samuel Amoako (Ghana); Dr. Christopher Ball (Hungary); Rokuichiro Michii 
(Japan); Gregory Boyko (Japan); David Griggs, CEO of MetroHartford Alliance; and Rebecca Nolan, vice president of global business 


development, MetroHartford Alliance. 


Connecticut is already home base for many companies that operate 
on a global scale, including well-known consumer brands. 


Just one example is Priceline, an online travel booking company 
that got its start in Norwalk in 1997. The company became known 
for its “Name Your Own Price” system, in which travelers would 
name a price for hotel rooms, airline tickets, car rentals and vacation 
packages without knowing the identity of the company they were 
making the purchase from until the sale was complete. It gained 
fame with company spokespeople that included William Shatner, 
Leonard Nimoy and Kaley Cuoco. Today it is wholly owned by 
Booking Holdings. 


Another Connecticut-based global enterprise is Edible 
Arrangements. The company got its start in 1985, when Tariq Farid 
bought his first business, a West Haven flower shop, while he was 
still in high school. In 1999, Farid used his floral-industry experience 
to create a whole new kind of bouquet, made of chocolate-covered 
fresh fruit, and opened his first Edible Arrangements store in East 
Haven. One year later, a Boston-area resident discovered the 
shop and convinced the owner to franchise the business. The first 
franchise opened in Waltham, Mass., the following year. Five years 
later, the 500th franchise location opened in Chicago. Today, the 
company has more than 1,200 locations all over the world, but the 
company’s headquarters remain in Wallingford. 


Another Connecticut-born global franchise is Subway, the brainchild 
of then-17-year-old Fred DeLuca. DeLuca wanted to become a 
doctor and needed a way to pay for his medical education. A friend 
suggested he open a submarine sandwich shop, offered to become 
a partner and loaned him $1,000 to get started. The first store 
opened in Bridgeport in 1965. In 1974, with 16 Subway shops open, 
the pair decided to franchise. Today, Subway has 44,000 locations 
around the world. 





Devi Prasad Misra, consul of India (Trade, Commerce and 
Education), speaks to the World Affairs Council of Connecticut on 
the strategic trade relationship between India and Connecticut. 


Some of the major international headquarters in Connecticut — 

with revenues of more than $10 billion, as listed in the Fortune 

500 — include: Aetna ($63.155B, recently bought by CVS Health), 
United Technologies ($57.244B), Cigna ($39.668B), Charter 
Communications ($29.003B), Hartford Financial Services Group 
($18.3B), Xerox ($17.126B), Synchrony Financial ($15.122B), XPO 
Logistics ($14.619B), Stanley Black & Decker ($11.407B), Priceline 
($10.743B), and Praxair ($10.534B). e 
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Catherine Smith, 
commissioner 





Matthew McCooe, 
CEO 





Joe Brennan, 
president & CEO 


What is it? DECD is a state agency that serves as a lead organization in charge of promoting economic development in 
the state. 


What does it do? A lot. DECD is responsible for several critical programs: business development, brownfield 
redevelopment, tourism, the arts, and historic preservation. DECD offers a variety of incentives for business growth, 
including loan programs for small, medium- and large-sized businesses. The Office of Brownfield Remediation and 
Development has helped clean up hundreds of polluted sites throughout the state. The Office of Tourism helps market 
the state as a place to visit and vacation. The Office of the Arts manages grant programs aimed at strengthening the 
arts in the state. And finally, the State Historic Preservation Office manages a range of federal and state programs that 
preserve our state’s unique character. 


What is it? Connecticut Innovations (Cl) is Connecticut’s strategic venture-capital arm and is the leading source of 
financing and ongoing support for innovative, growing companies. 


What does it do? Cl provides venture capital and strategic support for early-stage technology companies, financial 
support for innovation and collaboration, and connections to its well-established network of partners and professionals. 
For more information, please visit www.ctinnovations.com. CTNext, a wholly owned subsidiary of Connecticut 
Innovations (Cl), is a dynamic organization with a mission to foster innovation and build a more robust and collaborative 
entrepreneurial environment within Connecticut. 


What is it? CBIA is the largest business organization in the state with thousands of business members. 


What does it do? First and foremost, CBIA serves as an advocate for its members, the business owners of 
Connecticut. It seeks to promote a business climate that is globally competitive and it encourages communication and 
cooperation among businesses, government, the private sector and the general public. It also provides programs to 
help businesses, including insurance and employee benefits. 
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The Connecticut Economic Resource Center, Inc. 
(CERC), drives economic development in Connecticut 
by providing research-based data, planning and 
implementation strategies to foster business 
formation, recruitment and growth. 
















CERC has its finger on the pulse of Connecticut's economic 
competitiveness and political environment, strong connections 
to the state’s business and economic development 
communities, and a vision of collaboration to create a more 
prosperous home for residents and companies. 


We provide assistance to build your local economy, 
make informed decisions, find location opportunities, 
and grow businesses. 
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Collaborate with CERC today. 













Call 1-860-571-7136 | Visit www.cerc.com E-mail info@cerc.com Connect @CERCInc 





Bryan Garcia, 
president and 
CEO 





Kevin B. Sullivan, 
commissioner 





Robert Santy, 
president & CEO 


Connecticut Green Bank 


What is it? The Connecticut Green Bank is the nation’s first green bank. 
It is funded through public and private funds. 


What does it do? The CT Green Bank leverages public dollars to attract 
investments from the private sector in clean energy. It has a variety 

of programs for residential and commercial customers, including the 
Commercial Property Assessed Clean Energy (C-PACE) program, which 
helps business owners access affordable, long-term financing for smart 
energy upgrades to their buildings. 


How do! learn more? Visit www.ctgreenbank.com 


Connecticut Department of Revenue 


What is it? DOR is a state agency charged with managing tax collection 
in the state of Connecticut. 


What does it do? DOR collects taxes, but it’s also a resource for 
businesses in that it provides details on what types of taxes different 
businesses are responsible for collecting as well as what types of tax 
credits are available. Businesses can be eligible for tax credits if they 
invest in machinery or equipment, if they create new jobs, if they conduct 
research and development, or if they are within specific industries, such 
as digital animation. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.ct.gov/drs 


Connecticut Economic Resource Center 


What is it? CERC is a nonprofit corporation that was founded in 
1993 (celebrating our 25th anniversary this year) as a public-private 
partnership between the state and its utilities. 


What does it do? CERC drives economic development in Connecticut 
by providing research-based data, planning and implementation 
strategies to foster business formation, recruitment and growth. We 
promote Connecticut as a premier location by providing businesses with 
“concierge” support and information to start or expand, and managing 
the state’s international recruitment efforts. Through CERC’s research, 
marketing and economic development services, we help clients build the 
local economy, make informed decisions, find location opportunities and 
grow business in Connecticut. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.cerc.com 
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Bridgeport Regional 
Business Council 
www.brbc.org 


Central CT 
Chambers of Commerce 
www.centralctchamber.org 


Chambers of Commerce 
Eastern Connecticut 
www.chamberect.com 


Greater Danbury 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.danburychamber.com 


Greater New Haven Chamber 
www.gnhcc.com 


Greater Norwalk 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.norwalkchamberof 
commerce.com 


MetroHartford Alliance 
www.metrohartford.com 


Middlesex County 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.middlesexchamber.com 


Stamford Chamber of 
Commerce 
www.stamfordchamber.com 


Waterbury Regional 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.waterburychamber.com 


The Chamber of Commerce, 
Windham Region 
www.windhamchamber.com 
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The Connecticut Economic Development Association 


Advancing the Practice of 
Economic Development in 
Connecticut 






NETWORKING 


with fellow economic development professionals 


ADVOCACY 


for positive economic legislation 


EDUCATION 


professional development and scholarships 













COLLABORATION 


with Connecticut's economic development community 


State agencies Developers 
Local government Brokers 
Economic development commissions Consultants 
Non-profit organizations Bankers 
Chambers of commerce Attorneys 
Business owners Academics 
Engineers Utilities 
Planners Students 


President 2nd Vice President Treasurer 
C E DAS Courtney Hendricson Jamie Bratt, AICP, AP Mark Barnhart 
7 Connecticut Economic Resource Center, Inc. City of Hartford Town of Fairfield 
Executive 1st Vice President Secretary Immediate Past President 
B d Garrett Sheehan, CEcD Tom Burmeister Rebecca Nolan, EDP 
Oar Greater New Haven Chamber of Commerce ProfitMiners, Inc. MetroHartford Alliance 
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Connecticut Economic Development Association 








Scott D. Jackson, 
commissioner 





Anne Hunt, 
CT district director 





Emily Carter, 
state director 


Connecticut Department of Labor 


What is it? The Connecticut Department of Labor (DOL) is a state 
agency with a primary mission of helping employers and job-seekers with 
their workforce needs. 


What does it do? The state DOL offers a variety of programs for 
employers, primarily through the agency’s Business Service Specialists 
Unit (BSU). Employers are welcome to visit their local American Job 
Center, or a member of the BSU team will visit an employer at their 
office to discuss an employer’s needs, including training needs, funding 
sources to cover those costs, tax credits, wage subsidies and safety 
consultations. The DOL website also offers in-depth labor market data 
and features CTHires.com, a website where employers can post job 
openings and look for potential job candidates. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.ct.gov/dol 


SBA Connecticut District Office 


What is it? The Connecticut District Office is the local branch of the U.S. 
Small Business Administration. Its main Connecticut office is in Hartford. 


What does it do? The SBA’s mission is to help entrepreneurs on their 
way to becoming successful business owners. To that end, the SBA offers 
a broad array of programs, including financial assistance through SBA 
lenders as well as free counselors through the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives (SCORE), the CT Small Business Development Centers (CT 
SBDC) and Women’s Business Centers (WBC). It also offers training 
events and special supports for businesses owned by the socially and 
economically disadvantaged, veterans and businesses involved in 
international trade. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.sba.gov/ct 


Connecticut Small Business 
Development Center 


What is it? The Connecticut Small Business Development Center 
(CTSBDC) supports small businesses and entrepreneurs with business 
advising and resources. It’s funded through a cooperative agreement with 
the U.S. SBA, the state DECD, and UConn. 


What does it do? CTSBDC offers confidential, no-cost business 
assistance to entrepreneurs and small business owners throughout 
Connecticut. Professional business advisors work with clients to secure 
financing, start businesses, overcome cash-flow issues, and so much 
more. 


How do |! learn more? Visit www.ctsbdc.com 









CT BUSINESS RESOURCES 
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205,000 square feet of meeting 
space. 


More agencies 
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Community Investment Corp. 
www.ciclending.com 


Connecticut Convention 
& Sports Bureau 
www.ctmeetings.org 


Connecticut Housing 
Finance Authority 
www.chfa.org 


Department of 
Consumer Protection 
www.ct.gov/dcp 


Department of Housing 
www.ct.gov/doh 


Secretary of State 
www.ct.gov/sots 
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Radenka Maric, vice president for research and Connecticut Clean Energy Fund Professor of Sustainable Energy, in the lab with 


graduate student Rishabn Jain. 


Sharing Insights 


By Cara Rosner 


On any given day, in labs across Connecticut, breakthroughs are 
being made. At public and private universities alike — and at the 
undergrad, graduate and faculty levels — innovative research is 
tackling and solving some of the world’s most vexing problems and 
mysteries. 


The research itself is vitally important, but colleges and universities 
are increasingly working to connect that research with industry. 
Working, sharing knowledge and exchanging insights with the 
business community makes students more employable and gives 
research real-world implications. 


While partnerships are underway at most schools in the state, many 
of them are happening at state universities. 


“It’s important,” said Radenka Maric, vice president for research 
at the University of Connecticut and UConn Health, adding that 
partnerships benefit students and Connecticut companies alike. 
“We are the state’s flagship university, and we also help the state 
economy.” 


UConn and UConn Health have hundreds of corporate-sponsored 
research projects, which in the 2017 fiscal year totaled more 

than $15 million, she said. Both institutions work with companies 

of all sizes to explore and find innovative solutions to real-world 
challenges, advance industry technologies, and train a skilled future 
workforce. 


An example is the UTC Institute for Advanced Systems Engineering, 
which was founded in 2013 with an initial pledge from United 
Technologies Corp. of $10 million over five years. Focused on 
research in cyber-physical systems, or CPS, the partnership has led 
to: new certificate programs and a master’s of engineering degree in 
systems engineering, fellowships to attract top students to research 
opportunities, and collaborative research projects between UTC and 
UConn faculty and student researchers totaling $500,000 a year, 
according to Maric. 


As its name suggests, a cyber-physical system is the blend of 
cyberspace (the Internet) with the physical world, and is one of 

the most significant advances in the development of computer 
science, information and communication. CPS is related to, but more 
sophisticated than, the so-called “Internet of Things.” But similar to 
the way someone can ask “Alexa” to play music, read their calendar 
or find the nearest restaurant using only their voice and an Internet- 
connected Echo device, CPS in the industrial environment can blend 
data access, data processing and analytics with manufacturing 
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science and technology processes, using a mix of sensors, online 
information and analytics to automatically adjust for the greatest 
efficiency or react to real-time problems. CPS also has applications 
in health, transportation, smart buildings, renewable energy, 
agriculture and more. 


Maric said the UTC Institute for Advanced Systems Engineering has 
become a hub for world-class research. “It’s a truly holistic approach 
to innovation.” 


In other research partnerships, Boehringer Ingelheim Corp. funds 
a state-of-the-art teaching lab at UConn’s School of Pharmacy and 
endows pharmacy faculty chairs at UConn and UConn Health; and 
Alexion Pharmaceuticals Inc. has sponsored research with three 
UConn faculty focused on rare disease and currently sponsors two 
graduate student fellowships to train future rare-disease scientists. 


UConn also partners with smaller companies, Maric noted, including 


Thetis Pharmaceuticals, a Branford-based start-up biotech company. 


The company and UConn are working together to develop a better 
treatment for inflammatory bowel syndrome, and a recent UConn 
Health doctor and graduate is director of research and development 
at Thetis, she said. 


Elsewhere in the state, faculty and student researchers at Southern 
Connecticut State University in New Haven also see the benefits of 
partnering with industry. 
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Students working in the UConn lab funded by Boehringer 
Ingelheim. 
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At Southern, the three-year-old Bioscience Academic and Career 
Pathway initiative (BioPath) connects on-campus research with area 
bioscience companies. It’s a partnership among Southern, the City 
of New Haven and the business community that aims to create and 
sustain a pipeline of skilled bioscience workers. 


“Workforce development is a key piece,” said Christine Broadbridge, 
dean of Southern’s School of Graduate Studies, Research and 
Innovation. “Students that graduate from Southern are really those 
that stay in the state. This experience really helps them to be the 
best prepared.” 


Through the initiative, the university continually consults with 
bioscience companies — including those represented on the 
program’s advisory board — to frame its curriculum around 
businesses’ workforce needs, said Broadbridge. Company leaders 
also advise the school on what equipment students should be 
learning on to gain employable skills. 


“They [business leaders] want this,” said Broadbridge of the 
partnership. “This is a thing they want to see happen. We’re at the 
table, solidly listening, and are responsive.” 


In addition to constructing a new science building in 2015, Southern 
created a new Office of STEM Innovation and Leadership to serve 
as the main driver of innovation and growth in the STEM disciplines. 
This office manages the flow of information among the City of New 
Haven, educational partners, industry representatives and faculty at 
the university. It also develops opportunities for students to take part 
in innovative research projects and internship programs that more 
directly apply classroom learning to the students’ future careers. 


Based in part on learnings from the partnership, Southern last fall 
created a bachelor’s degree program in biotechnology, which aligned 
pre-existing and new courses with the needs of the biotech industry. 
The university also created a biochemistry concentration in the 

B.S. degree in chemistry, and is working to develop other academic 
programs that will help meet the bioscience industry’s needs. 


Broadbridge said that these efforts intended to make students 
employable once they finish school, have led to increased internship 
opportunities, many of which lead to jobs after graduation. 


On a broader scale, Southern and the Connecticut State Colleges 
and Universities system have partnered with The Jackson 
Laboratory, the Farmington-based group researching genomic 
solutions for global diseases, to co-sponsor a bioscience careers 
forum. At the forum, college students — as well as select high-school 
students — can hear from speakers from area bioscience companies. 


Administrators at both UConn and Southern say business 
partnerships provide valuable, necessary experience to students, 
many of whom stay in this state and enter the workforce after 
graduating from college. They also connect businesses in the state 
with competent, highly trained future job candidates. 


“We don’t only educate students,” said Maric. “We provide high- 
value jobs that young people want to take, and allow them to stay in 
Connecticut.” @ 
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Dr. Charles Fuchs, director of the Yale Cancer Center 


° © co-director of the cancer immunology program at the center; United 

Lig nti Ng the Way Technologies Corporation Professor in Cancer Research; and a 
professor of immunobiology, of dermatology and of medicine at Yale 
School of Medicine. 


By Cara Rosner Chen, an international leader in immunology, made the landmark 
discovery of the PD-1/PD-L1 pathway — essentially, he derived the 
transformative target by which a patient’s own immune system can 
be used to attack cancer. His findings subsequently were tested in 
clinical trials, and today they are part of clinical care, having been 
incorporated into U.S Food and Drug Administration-approved 
medications. In 2013, his work was 
cited as the No. 1 breakthrough of 
the year by the leading international 


“This is an extraordinary place,” said “Th IS IS a N) journal, Science 


Dr. Charles Fuchs, director of the Yale 


Cancer Center. He also is physician-in- ext fa O ra N CJ ry “Not only are we so proud of the 


chief at Smilow Cancer Hospital as well phenomenal basic laboratory science 


i 77 
as the Richard Sackler and Jonathan OD | — Ce [at the center], but of our commitment 
Sackler Professor of Medicine at Yale : to moving that into the clinical 


aie eanweneee - Dr. Charles Fuchs, setting,” said Dr. Fuchs. 
The center is based at Smilow, in director of the Yale Cancer Center 


Researchers at the Yale Cancer Center know it’s not just about 
making breakthroughs — though, certainly there are plenty of those. 
The real impact of their work comes in the form of lives saved or 
prolonged, once ground-breaking discoveries make their way into 
clinical trials and treatments that give 

patients relief and hope. 


Researchers strive to keep 
broadening the reach of their 
breakthroughs, he said. One goal: to 
ensure no one in Connecticut has to travel more than 30 minutes to 
access top-notch oncology care. 


downtown New Haven, and operates 12 

satellite locations throughout the state. 

Those who work there are dedicated to 

performing cutting-edge research “and science that is transforming 
the landscape of cancer care,” said Dr. Fuchs. 


Yale Cancer Center is one of just 49 comprehensive cancer 
One example is the research done by Dr. Lieping Chen, who is 
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EDUCATION & RESEARCH 


centers in the country designated by the National Cancer Institute. 
According to Dr. Fuchs, that means the center has demonstrated an 
exceptional commitment to clinical care, clinical trials, education and 
community outreach. Yale Cancer Center has held the designation 
since 1974, when it was among the first to receive it, he added. 


For all of its accomplishments, the World Affairs Council of 
Connecticut honored the center in May, awarding it the Luminary 
Award for global health impact. The prestigious award recognizes 
those who have had “a profound impact on the betterment of the 
world and celebrates Connecticut’s global leadership in cancer 
research and bioscience.” 


“Through pioneering research, health innovations and breakthrough 
treatments, the Yale Cancer Center is leading the world in cancer 
research for the betterment and advancement of our global 
community,” the World Affairs Council said. 


In addition to Drs. Fuchs and Chen, other center leaders 
who were honored with the award are: 





Dr. Patricia LoRusso, professor of medicine and associate Dr. Lieping Chen, co-director of the cancer immunology program 
director of Experimental Therapeutics at Yale Cancer Center at the Yale Cancer Center 


Dr. LoRusso pioneered methods for developing new cancer 
drugs and was among a group of 15 top cancer researchers 
and physician-scientists who met in Washington, D.C.., 

with aides to then-Vice President Joe Biden to discuss his 


“moonshot” program to advance cancer treatment. Dr. Patricia LoRusso 
Professor of Medicine 

and associate director of 
Experimental Therapeutics 


at Yale Cancer Center 


Dr. Joann Steitz, Sterling Professor of Molecular Biophysics 
and Biochemistry, and investigator at the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute 


Dr. Steitz is recognized as an international pioneer in 
understanding the role of ribonucleic acid (RNA) in biology 
and cancer development and progression. She discovered 
and defined the function of small ribonucleoproteins (snRNPs) 
in pre-messenger RNA, the earliest product of DNA. 

Dr. Joann Steitz 

Sterling Professor of 
Molecular Biophysics 

and Biochemistry, and 
investigator at the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute 


Dr. Vincent DeVita, the Amy and Joseph Perella Professor 
of Medicine at Yale Cancer Center, and a a professor of 
epidemiology and public health 


Dr. DeVita pioneered cancer chemotherapy. He also 
developed life-saving therapies that increased the cure rate 
for patients with advanced Hodgkin’s disease from nearly zero 
to more than 70 percent, transformed the treatment for breast 
cancer, and remains in practice today. 


The World Affairs Council noted that innovations here in Connecticut 
impact health on a global scale. “Through collaboration among 
world-class institutions of education, healthcare, biopharma and 
research,” it said, “the state has developed a health ecosystem that 
enables scientific risk-taking and fosters a well-developed network of 
some of the world’s premier hospitals.” e 


Dr. Vincent DeVita 

the Amy and Joseph Perella 
Professor of Medicine at 
Yale Cancer Center, anda 
professor of epidemiology 
and public health 
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Handling the Pressure 


By Cara Rosner 


For Dr. William White, one of the foremost hypertension experts in 
the country, the biggest career rewards come when cutting-edge 
research reaps real-world benefits. 


Dr. White is professor of medicine at the University of Connecticut 
School of Medicine and chief of the Hypertension and Clinical 
Pharmacology Division at UConn Health Center’s Pat and Jim 
Calhoun Cardiology Center. He also is editor-in-chief of the journal 
Blood Pressure Monitoring and a past president of the American 
Society of Hypertension. 


But amid a long list of professional accolades, Dr. White says 
he’s most proud of the decades he has spent researching the 
cardiovascular safety of various medications. 


“It’s been the most rewarding thing that I’ve done career-wise,” he 
said, noting that research plays a crucial role in determining how 
drugs affect patients’ blood pressure and other cardiovascular 
aspects. “It’s really interesting.” 


His specialty in this field dates back to about 20 years ago, when 

he completed a U.S. Food and Drug Administration-mandated study 
looking at a new family of arthritis medications. He examined how 
the drugs, which were touted as being gentler on patients’ stomachs, 
interacted with medications that treat cardiovascular problems. 


“We found there were interactions; some of those drugs were worse 
than others,” he said. “It kind of cascaded into a huge part of what | 
started to do.” 


He then became a regular presenter of research to the FDA, 
consulted for the FDA, and studied how other medications — for 
diabetes, gout and pain disorders — 

interacted with cardiovascular drugs. 


Throughout his career, he has authored 
300 publications, writing book chapters 
and in peer-reviewed journals. He also 
has written three medical textbooks 
about hypertension, pharmacology and 
vascular diseases. 


Today, Dr. White splits his time between 
clinical work treating patients and 
continuing his research, something he 
feels compelled — and grateful — to do. 


“You’re sitting there at the cutting edge, 
where everything is happening,” he 
says of his research. “Then [in the 
clinical setting], you have this group of 
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“Em proud of 
the ability to 
mentor young 
ohysicians and 
guide them 
In their own 
careers. 


- Dr. William White 





Dr. William White 


patients who are sent to you by doctors from all around the state of 
Connecticut.” 


Along the way, Dr. White launched a 
fellowship program in hypertension 
and clinical pharmacology in the early 
1990s. He proudly boasts that the first 
person to complete that fellowship is 
now a long-time attending physician 
in the field. Teaching the next 
generation of doctors is a priority of 
his. 


“I’m proud of the ability to mentor 
young physicians and guide them in 
their own careers,” he said. 
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Annabelle Rodriguez-Oquendo, professor of cell biology at UConn’s School of Medicine, is the co-founder of Lipid Genomics, a startup developing 
personalized medicine diagnostics and therapeutics. 


A CATALYST FOR INNOVATION, TECHNOLOGY ADVANCEMENT 


AND ECONOMIC GROWTH IN CONNECTICUT AND BEYOND 





Contributing writers: Eli Freund, Claire Hall & Jessica McBride. 


In the last year, the University of Connecticut (UConn) has taken major steps forward to facilitate entrepreneurship across the University. Key to 
this forward momentum is the coordination of entrepreneurial initiatives under the new Provost, Craig H. Kennedy. Important elements include 
having the Office of the Vice President for Research reporting to the Provost; the creation of the Peter J. Werth Institute for Entrepreneurship and 
Innovation stemming from Werth’s transformative $22.5M gift in 2017; and the maturation of multiple programs across the University. 


“Our commitment to entrepreneurship creates myriad opportunities for faculty, students, alumni, and staff to use emerging innovations 
across disciplines to help fuel economic growth and technological advancement,” says Provost Kennedy. 





the research enterprise is a critically important part of making 
sure this investment pays off,” says Vice President for Research 
at UConn and UConn Health, Radenka Maric. “Research helps 
drive Connecticut’s innovation economy by forging important 
partnerships, commercializing life-saving technologies, supporting 


UConn Research: 
Innovating Together 


Working closely with other groups at UConn and beyond, the Office 


of the Vice President for Research, boasting a research enterprise 
of over $260 million annually, provides programs and develops 
initiatives to assure that UConn researchers and their innovations 
have an impact for the state’s citizens and businesses. 


“Connecticut has made a significant investment in UConn, and 
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entrepreneurship and preparing talented graduates to work for 
companies that develop innovative products.” 


The Innovation Partnership Building (IPB) at the UConn Tech 
Park is ground zero for industry and academic innovation. With a 
grand opening planned in June 2018, the IPB serves as more than 
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Jessica Rouge, assistant professor of chemistry, is commercializing a new nanocapsule drug delivery system for targeted treatment of a variety of 


serious diseases at the genetic level. 


a state-of-the-art R&D facility. The 114,000-square-foot building 
enables academic, student and industry researchers to work 
side-by-side and find solutions to emerging business needs in 
manufacturing, materials engineering, energy, cybersecurity and 
other specialties. 


“Universities and private companies have very different strengths. By 
innovating together, we can achieve much more,” said Pamir Alpay, 
executive director of the IPB. “Through the IPB, UConn has created 
an innovation hub. This allows UConn’s internationally recognized 
researchers to help companies reach their strategic objectives, be 
innovative and excel in the development of new technologies and 
products.” 


Couple these industry-academic “dream teams’ with specialized 
instrumentation valued at over $40 million, and you have a recipe 
for scientific breakthroughs that fuel Connecticut’s economy, job 
creation, and new company formation. 


The IPB has three core research spaces: an advanced 
characterization lab with 13 electron microscopes, an advanced 
additive manufacturing center, and expanding flexible space 

for tenant wet/dry labs that currently houses a cutting-edge 
cybersecurity research center, a proof of concept center and a 
manufacturing simulation center. The facility is unparalleled in the 
region, and boasts some of the most unique research capabilities in 
the country all housed under one roof. 


To date, eight research centers funded by industry leaders like 
United Technologies Corp., Eversource and Comcast have already 
opened at the IPB, with more on the horizon. 


Companies on the hunt for Intellectual Property to bolster their 
portfolios can connect with entrepreneurial faculty inventors through 
UConn’s Technology Commercialization Services group at the 
Office of the Vice President for Research. The staff of technology 
transfer experts facilitates the transformation of UConn technologies 
into products and services that benefit patients, industry, and society 
through patent protection, licensing, mentoring and contact with 
investors. 


Startups have a home at UConn too. UConn’s Technology 
Incubation Program (TIP) provides aspiring entrepreneurs 

from inside and outside the University with a place to call home 
and to transform virtual companies into high-potential ventures. 

In 2017, TIP was home to 35 companies that raised over $60 
million in funding — the most in the program’s history — thanks 

in part to Connecticut’s $20 million investment in an expanded 
incubator facility at UConn Health, a renewed commitment from 
the University to support venture development and UConn’s ability 
to attract innovative companies. With two major locations in Storrs 
and Farmington on the UConn Health campus, TIP gives member 
companies access to lab space, instrumentation, scientific experts 
and clinicians, customized business planning, connections with 
investors, and more. @ 
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Brian Paganini ’03 (BUS), vice president and managing director of Quantum Biopower, says the facility will recycle enough methane to displace the 
equivalent of 5,000 tons of carbon dioxide a year — equal to taking 1,000 cars off the road. 





Before students graduate from the UConn School of Business, 
they acquire the skills to make wise decisions. But they also develop 
a mindset that they have the capacity to solve some of life’s most 
vexing problems. Brian Paganini, a 2003 alumnus, is the vice 
president and managing director of Quantum Biopower, the state’s 
first food-waste-to-energy plant. Harnessing new technology to 
create a cleaner world adds tremendous value to his work. 


“To lead a new industry in the United States is both a humbling and 
exciting experience,” he said. “There’s not a day | don’t wake up 
without a sense of purpose and worth.” 


When a truck carrying 78,000 pounds of frozen chicken crashed on 
I-91 in Meriden, Conn., last summer, the food was deemed unsafe 
to eat and had to be destroyed. A year prior, it would have been 
incinerated. But Quantum Biopower turned the inedible chicken 
into high-quality fertilizer for farmers and energy to power the police 
station, firehouse and other municipal buildings in Quantum’s 
hometown of Southington. The facility, which Paganini helped design 
after traveling the world to see how other countries managed waste, 
is one of only a handful of food-to-energy plants in the United States. 


“It’s truly been an awakening for me,” Paganini said, noting that 
wasted food is the biggest contributor to American landfills. “It is 
staggering what we throw away.” 


The Quantum facility accepts up to 140 tons of food waste a day. 
Companies including Whole Foods, Dunkin Donuts, the Hartford 
Marriott Downtown, Yale University and several supermarkets are 
among Quantum’s customers. 


“| think it is important to challenge the status quo. We’re a disruptive 
technology harnessing Mother Nature and using technology to get 

the job done. Sustainability and green energy are two industries that 
are exploding,” said Paganini. “I think we’ve started a business right 
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Through the UConn Technology Incubation Program (TIP), Torigen 
CEO Ashley Kalinauskas ‘14 (BUS) has dedicated laboratory space, 
access to unique research and development facilities, and advice from 
business experts and investors. 





here in Connecticut that will help transform the way the country will 
handle its waste for years to come.” 


TORIGEN VACCINE SEEKS 
TO CURE PETS OF CANCER 


UConn alumna Ashley Kalinauskas is harnessing technology in a 
different way. Kalinauskas is the CEO of Torigen Pharmaceuticals, 
a Farmington, Connecticut-based company creating a new treatment 
for domestic animals fighting cancer. Torigen’s treatment can trigger 
an animal’s immune system to fight the disease. 


“When | meet people whose family pets have been diagnosed with 
cancer, they are heartbroken,” said Kalinauskas. “They want the 
very best for their pet. But few people can afford to pay upwards of 
$5,000 for chemotherapy and radiation.” 





With 8 million dogs and cats diagnosed with cancer annually, the 
demand is great. Torigen’s cancer vaccine uses the animal’s own 
tumor and specific tumor-associated antigens to stimulate the pet’s 
immune system. The personalized treatment, a series of injections, 
costs about $1,200. The treatment is currently experimental, but 
can be used to treat a variety of solid tumors. Kalinauskas is a 
Connecticut native who earned a bachelor’s degree in pathobiology 
and veterinary sciences at UConn before earning graduate 
degrees in science and business at the University of Notre Dame. 
“Connecticut is my home and | wanted to return here,” she said of 
her decision to re-establish roots in our state. 


“When | show veterinarians what we’ve accomplished, they are very 
excited,” Kalinauskas said. “Immunotherapy is the future of cancer 
medicine, not only for animals, but for humans as well.” 


UCONN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
DEDICATED TO HELPING STARTUPS 


“One of the most gratifying aspects of my work is meeting students 
and alumni who are profoundly dedicated to changing the world 
through innovative technology and other means,” said Dean John A. 


Elliott. “It is our mission, our aspiration, and our honor to foster the 
success of these innovative businesses, that offer so much for their 
customers, our state’s economy and the future of industry.” 


One of the ways that the School of Business assists companies 

like Torigen is through its partnership with the Connecticut Small 
Business Development Center (CTSBDC), a service that 

offers expert assistance at no cost to entrepreneurs and small 
business owners. The organization’s mission is to help Connecticut 
businesses start, grow and thrive. Since 2014, the CTSBDC has 
served 217 UConn-affiliated entrepreneurs, from students and 
alumni to faculty and staff. Patricia Meagher, a technology business 
advisor for the CTSBDC, has worked with Torigen to help the start- 
up thrive. 


“| help companies navigate the process of dealing with angel investor 
groups. It often starts with a little ‘pitch’ practice or review and 
offering suggestions for improving or fine-tuning the presentation. It 
is always helpful to have an advocate in the room, or on the phone 
during investor meetings. | can answer questions or help guide the 
conversation in a productive direction,’ Meagher said. & 
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Siddharth Rawat, left, a Ph.D. student, and Bahram Javidi, 
distinguished professor of electrical and computer engineering, 
operate the portable holographic field microscope in MOSIS Lab. 


Professor Bahram Javidi’s MOSIS Lab may look similar to many 
of the other research spaces dotted across campus, but stepping 

inside, you are instantly transported into a world filled with cutting- 
edge research and technology. 


Javidi, a UConn Board of Trustees Distinguished Professor in 

the Electrical and Computer Engineering Department of UConn’s 
School of Engineering, officially launched MOSIS, which stands 

for Multidimensional Optical Sensing and Imaging Systems, 

last year. The lab focuses on making impactful strides in the field of 
imaging and optics — think augmented/virtual reality, 3-D technology, 
exotic imaging and microscopy — and applying those learnings 
towards real-life situations in healthcare, cyber-physical security, 
defense, and many other industries. 


“The goal of establishing the MOSIS lab was to concentrate our 
ongoing efforts under one lab and increase not only our visibility, but 
also our productivity,” Javidi said. “Since we established MOSIS, 





we have received a lot of attention and sponsorship from not only 
government and academia, but also industry,” Javidi said. 


Although MOSIS is relatively new, Javidi and his team have been 
busy turning research into next-generation technology over the last 
several years for public organizations like the U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, 
U.S. Air Force, and the National Science Foundation; providing 
support and expertise towards real-time projects in industry, with 
past and present sponsors, including Lockheed Martin, Nikon, 
Hamamatsu Photonics, and Samsung; and forming partnerships with 
universities and research labs in the United States and all over the 
world. 


One of the more recent projects for MOSIS, a portable holographic 
field microscope, which was supported by funding from Nikon 

and the National Science Foundation, was developed to create a 
compact and viable technology to identify diseased cells for medical 
workers in remote areas. The applications are plentiful, as the 
technology could be used to quickly identify the diseased cells found 
in malaria, HIV, and many others. 


Some of the other ongoing, or past projects that Javidi and his team 
have worked on include: using 3-D augmented reality devices to 

see through obscurations, experimenting with technology to better 
improve human gesture and activities recognition for computers, and 
creating imaging systems that will work in degraded environments 
such as low light levels or murky underwater conditions. 





Tim O’Connor ‘17 (ENG), a Ph.D. student, uses a computer vision device 
to view a microscope slide in the MOSIS Lab. 
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GHAC’s Art on the Streets program offers lively entertainment. 


Studies show the arts and culture 
sector fuels state growth 


By Carol Latter 


Many people enjoy the arts — attending a concert by their favorite 
band, taking the kids to a festival, going to the theater, visiting an art 
museum or a literary landmark. But many people have no idea that 
arts and culture is a huge economic driver, both in Connecticut and 
for the nation as a whole. 


Now a new study by the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA) 
shows that arts and cultural production accounted for more than 
$763 billion in spending nationwide in 2015, 4.2 percent of the U.S. 
economy, and almost 5 million jobs. In Connecticut, the total added 
value was 3.4 percent of the Gross State Product. Those working in 
the sector, including for-profit organizations, totaled 57,326. 


“This study, which is from the BEA — the most trusted source when 
it Comes to economic impact — clearly shows that investing in arts 
and culture and our communities is a very smart way to ensure 
communities continue to thrive and are attractive to people,” said 
Kristina Newman-Scott, executive director of the Connecticut Office 
of the Arts, and state historic preservation officer. 


“Whether we’re talking about people who are younger, or starting 
families, or ready to retire — wherever they are on their journey — 
they want to live in a place that’s vibrant and exciting, a place they 
feel connected to. And the arts and culture sector helps to create 
that place.” 


She said the economic impact of arts and culture on Connecticut 

is $9 billion, “larger than transportation, telecommunications and 
manufacturing. Yet the arts are still undervalued. The data shows it. 
| don’t know how we can best get that message out there, whether 
it’S a neon sign, projected on the moon, audio, video — and yet 
people still don’t get it.” 
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Kristina Newman-Scott, executive director of the Connecticut 
Office of the Arts 





Newman-Scott said the cities that have the strongest economies — 
places like Austin, Philadelphia and Houston — are thriving because 
of their direct investments into the arts and culture sector. 


At the state level in Connecticut, she said, the Department of 
Economic and Community Development is “making sure we are 
considering the role that arts and culture plays in development as an 
integral part of an economic development strategy. Commissioner 
Catherine Smith understands that, and we are investing in it in a way 
that is very strategic.” 


Newman-Scott pointed out that every dollar that is invested in arts 
and culture leverages an additional 7 dollars. “Where else are you 
going to get those numbers?” she asks. “It’s called the arts ripple 
effect.” 


You won’t hear any argument about that from Daniel Fitzmaurice, 
executive director of the Arts Council of Greater New Haven. He said 
non-profit arts and culture alone kicks $135 million into the Greater 
New Haven economy “because of what happens after a ticket is 
purchased. It’s the babysitter you hired, the Uber you took, the 
restaurant you went to before the show, the drink you had after the 
show, maybe the merchandise you bought while you were there. 
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Anita Balkun was a participant in Greater Hartford Arts Council’s Art on the Streets program. 


There’s a whole economic web that’s tied in with arts and culture, 
and there’s a very strong return on investment.” 


He said, “Forty percent of our cultural attendees come from outside 
of New Haven. We’re far enough from New York, Boston and 
Providence that it is more convenient for [Connecticut residents] to 
come into our region for theater performances and concerts.” It’s a 
welcome influx of people and money. And that’s just the beginning. 
Like Newman-Scott, Fitzmaurice says the impact of arts and culture 
extends far beyond the stage. 


“We need young people to take jobs and live in this state. There’s 
all sorts of worry about who is leaving Connecticut, and how young 
are they are. But when you’re talking about driving economic 
development, you're really asking where the talent is, and what 
drives young people to live in the city,” Fitzmaurice said. 


“The City of New Haven has seen a very big increase in college- 
educated people moving into the city — people in their 20s and 30s. 
They’re here for the lifestyle, the vibrant cultural life that we have. 
They'll find work when they find work; they’ll buy a home when 
they’re ready. But if they’re going to stay in Connecticut, it’s because 
that decision is driven by pretty authentic life experiences.” 


He said the arts contributes to raising healthy, strong, creative 
thinkers. “And it’s not a debate anymore if that’s an important 
piece of the economy. We need a pool of young talent to attract 
businesses. You don’t get [the young people] because the 
businesses have moved in; you get [the businesses] because the 
young people have moved in.” 


In her role as CEO of the Greater Hartford Arts Council (GHAC), 
Cathy Malloy and her staff are closely connected with the corporate 
community, which has to convince prospective employees that they 
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One of the many outdoor sculptures found in Stamford is “Gos- 
sip” by Martha Pettigrew in Latham Park. 


should live in Hartford rather than Boston or New York, for example. 


“All of the arts organizations in the capital region work really hard 
on recruitment and retention of employees, and we work closely 
with HR departments. All of the corporations want to know how they 
can get involved in the arts community and they all have created 
incredible opportunities to provide a wonderful arts experience for 
people,” she said. 


“| think the city is really on an upswing. In the six years that I’ve been 
here, everyone in the arts community is all about making this region 
even stronger and better, and | think we're all very positive about the 
future. We're just trying to make it a fun, exciting place to live and 
work.” 


Malloy said GHAC has “a really good website that, on a weekly 
basis, lists all of the opportunities that are happening, and a lot 
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“Minerva” by Reuben Nakian in Kiwanis Park, Stamford. 


of them are free. One example is the Summer in the City events. 
With funding from UTC, we are making sure that the fireworks are 
coming back, the Puerto Rican Day Parade is coming back, as well 
as the jazz festival and the Dragon Boat & Asian Festival,” she said. 
“There’s a lot going on, and we're always battling to get the word out. 
It’s a matter of trying to get people interested, energized and excited 
about what they can do after work or on the weekend. Our mission is 
to inspire everyone to participate in the arts.” 


In Stamford, a fading away of active arts and culture organizations 
prompted the city last year to establish the Stamford Arts & Culture 
Commission under the umbrella of economic development. Thomas 
Madden is director of economic development for the commission. 


He said while the organization is still “laying the groundwork” to 
some degree, “we’ve attacked quite a few of the things that we 
initially set out to do. One was getting a listing together of all culture 
and arts organizations in Stamford, including nonprofits and galleries 
that we can work with in developing our arts and culture plan.” 


“Mommy’s Shoes” by Prince Monyo Mihailescu-Nasturel, in 
Latham Park, Stamford. 


Another goal was to create an innovation district, as well as to 
organize a lot of different fun events. “We have all age groups in 
Stamford — millennials, Gen Y, Gen X, and baby boomers,” said installation of a giant Marilyn Monroe statue, and a digital projection 
Madden. “We’re creating a calendar of all kinds of different events and mapping event. 


and putting on an assortment that reaches everybody.” Oo 
Madden said the commission is in engaged in cross-promotion by 


He said Stamford is really “a day tourism destination.” Some of the working on a city “pass” that will include train fare and entrance into 
city’s concerts draw 5,000 to 10,000 people. Stamford also hosts a variety of local attractions. 

a big balloon parade near Thanksgiving. “We're the largest balloon a 

parade outside of New York City, with 150,0000 to 200,000 people He said the reaction to the organization’s efforts has been very 


coming in. And then, of course, you have the spinoff effect from that.” positive. aNOLG people See ee happy that were finally able to 
recognize the arts in a way that will put [arts] on the forefront.” 
Other events include 5K runs, HarborFest, a food truck festival, 

art shows, an annual ARTWALK, and a classic car show at Harbor 


Point. Upcoming activities include outdoor murals, street artists, the 
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Professor John Murphy leads Digital Media & Design students in the UConn Social Media Analytics Command Center (SMACC), where 
students analyze key topics, gather insights and provide reports to clients. Here, they analyze public data around the upcoming gu- 


bernatorial primaries in Connecticut using the Zignal Labs platform. 


By Carol Latter 


One of the many things that Heather Elliott-Famularo and her 
colleagues agree on is that digital media is rapidly revolutionizing 
the way people interact, learn and communicate. And it’s is not just 
transforming the communications, art and entertainment sectors, but 
business, science, technology, and even the humanities and social 
sciences. 


Elliott-Famularo — head of UConn’s Department of Digital Media 

& Design (DMD), and the Donna Krenicki professor of design and 
digital media — has only been on the job since January of 2018. 
But in that short timeframe, she and her team members have hit 
the ground running in their ambitious quest: to imagine and deliver 
cutting-edge new programs that will better prepare their students, 
and Connecticut companies, to succeed in a fast-changing world. 


As part of the program — a four-year major at both the Storrs and 
Stamford campuses — “students working in our state-of-the-art 
facilities engage with leading-edge hardware and software systems 


under the guidance of faculty who are all experienced professionals.” 


Then, through a series of hands-on, real-world experiences, 

the students team up with companies, and use the latest digital 
technology and methodologies to help those businesses produce 
better outcomes. 


One example is a partnership between Connecticut Innovations, 

in which Cl connects the students’ own digital media agency with 
various up-and-coming startups and portfolio companies that need 
help to build creative assets and digital-marketing strategies. 


“These are startups that otherwise don't have ability to have internal 
content creation or business strategy development,” said Elliott- 
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Famularo. “It’s a way for us to give 
back. At the same time, it gives our 
students the opportunity to get real 
work experience within one semester, 
so it’s great for both the students and 
for the partnership companies that we 
work with.” The student agency has 
continued to work with more than a 
dozen companies since the program 
was launched, she said. 


[Photo by Cat _ oe 





Another initiative will follow this fall, 
when UConn launches a “social 
media listening and analytics 
command center.” Elliott-Famularo 
explained that social media listening 
involves examining public online 
data as it relates to a particular 
client. In other words, “What’s getting tweeted, posted on blogs, 

and distributed through different forms of digital broadcasting. We 
are trying to train our students how to listen to that data, analyze it, 
determine the sentiment — whether it’s positive, negative or neutral — 
make reports, and communicate their insights to our clients.” 


Heather Elliott-Famularo, 
head of UConn’s 
Department of Digital 
Media & Design (DMD). 


Although many smaller companies are unaware of the importance of 
this type of data to their marketing strategies, she said, “it’s such an 
important field. | think that’s a real way that UConn, and our program 
in particular, can become a leader. We'll invite clients to hire us to 
get that data. When we talk about being able to support those small 
companies, it’s important to give them those tools so they can be on 
the same playground as the big guys. It’s not a perk. It’s a necessity 
right now in the 21st century. It’s important that we can train our 
students to be out there, learning about it and helping our companies 
to understand it as well.” 


Elliott-Famularo said her department will be seeking out those 
types of business partnerships more and more. One of the things 


it’s developing is a digital experience (DX) lab, exploring emerging 
technologies and methodologies. This year, the focus will be on 
design for large-format interactive displays, improving engagement 
with the community through computer vision, and software 
development designed to improve user experience of the Internet of 
Things (loT). UConn is seeking research partners to collaborate on 
the DX lab, she said. 


Elliott-Famularo — a documentary filmmaker and digital media 
professor at Bowling Green State University in Ohio for 18 years — 
was approached by UConn last year after the founder of its Digital 
Media & Design Department, Tim Hunter, announced he was 
retiring. 


“| was on sabbatical and wasn’t really looking to leave Bowling 
Green,” she recalls. But after learning about UConn’s five-year- 

old program and the responsibilities of the position, she thought it 
represented a fresh and welcome challenge. Because the program 
is new, she said, “we have the ability to create a really cutting-edge 
model.” 


In addition to the more traditional courses involving animation and 
gaming, the department now offers digital humanities and business 
strategies. She said UConn is not just producing “button pushers,” 
but leaders in both content creation and distribution. Graduates will 
be well trained to work in a variety of fields, and not just in traditional 
sectors. 


“We have two faculty who specialize in scientific visualization who 
are training students to help support Connecticut’s biotech sector,” 
she said. And because print textbooks are becoming obsolete in a 
world where information is updated so quickly, there will be a need 
for people to create the education tools of the future, including 
interactive web design. 


While many freshmen arrive with traditional notions of their potential 
career path, “we really work with them to expand their ideas about 
how digital media impacts them on a daily basis, and help them to 
explore other career fields.” she said. 


The department’s five-year track record has been excellent. 
“Seventy-five to 85 percent of our students are getting jobs in 

their field within six months of graduation. | came from a state 
university, and so | really feel we have obligation to contribute to the 
Connecticut economy and Connecticut society. Most of our students 
are staying here and helping Connecticut grow.” 


She said there is more opportunity to do digital-media work in 

the state than most people realize, from medical laboratories to 
manufacturing-design facilities. At UConn’s Stamford campus, 
faculty members are working to forge connections with digital-media 
giants like NBC Universal and NBC Sports, along with smaller video 
companies. 


The department is also developing forums where talent, employers, 
mentors and job seekers can come together to make connections. 
One example is an intensive Summer program created in partnership 
with the Connecticut Office of Film, Television and Digital Media. 
Dubbed Digital Media Connecticut, or DMCT, the program’s goal is 
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DMD alumna Steph Orts is now an art director at Sequel 
International, the marketing licensee for Guess watches. 


to assist high school students, veterans and professionals who want 
to gain the basic skills needed for entry-level work in the industry, 
and to help recent college graduates find jobs. 


A one-day conference on the subject will be held on June 22 in 
Stamford. This will be followed by a lecture series in Hartford and 
Stamford. These initiatives will not only involve UConn “but all of the 
higher education institutions, including community colleges,” said 
Elliott-Famularo, adding, “it’s important for high school students to 
understand that they can have a career in digital media right here in 
Connecticut.” 
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Element of Danger 
Stamford artist has big plans to 
reimagine the cityscape 


By Carol Latter 


Holly Danger believes in stretching the boundaries and, well, living 
dangerously — but mostly when it comes to her art. A resident of 
Stamford for almost all of her life, she’s envisioning a big canvas that 
will bring her art to the entire city. You might say she’s going for the 
wow factor. 


If she pulls it off, Stamford will be treated to something that few have 
seen before ... an outdoor video projection and mapping exhibition 
featuring artists from across the country. 


Danger warns that the project — set for Stamford Innovation Week 
in September — is in its initial planning stages, and “nothing is set in 
stone. We’ve been pitching ideas to a lot of different people, and we 
still need resources and funding.” But if it comes together, she'll be 
putting out a call to artists from throughout the country and creating 
a citywide video installation. 


And the canvas? The sides of buildings, of course. 


The end result could be on a smaller scale, with the projections 
focusing on the outside of Stamford Town Center. But regardless, 
it’s sure to draw plenty of visitors. Danger is planning to use video- 
mapping software that can change the shape of the projected image 
from a rectangle to another shape of 
her choosing. She says this new digital 
technology is “cool, because it opens 

us up to a lot more of what we can do to 
transform the building.” 


Danger, who studied graphic design 
and video, decided to stay in Stamford 
after college rather than seeking artistic 
inspiration in a larger city, but “five 
nights a week | would go into New York 
City — | had a day job in Stamford — and 
| did that for about a decade of my life.” 


She did operate a personal art studio, 
but had to move after the owner 
decided to turn the building into 
commercial space. It was a couple of 
years later before she found a new 
artistic headquarters, in the city’s Glenbrook Industrial Park. “1 
walked into the space and it just sooke to me. The space said that 
it wanted to be a gallery. So | said, “Okay, I’m going to create what | 
always wanted as someone growing up around here.” 


At the end of 2016, she and her fiancé — musician and web 
developer Jeff Schram — took over the 700 square feet of industrial 
space, which she calls “a hidden gem.” 


The designer, who worked for six years in advertising and now has 
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“Okay, I'™ 
going to 
create wnat | 
always wanted 
as someone 
growing up 
around here." 


- Holly Danger 





Holly Danger created the Soul Seasons outdoor video installation 
in Stamford. 





Artists participated in a One by One painting event hosted by 
gallery owner Holly Danger (third from left). 


a day job in corporate video production, says the Danger Gallery 

focuses on new media, digital technology and graphic art versus still 

life paintings and landscapes. “Also, a more experiential side of art, 
where the public can come in and be 
involved somehow,” she said. 


Several years ago, she decided she 
liked the idea of creating installations 
— video work that could be projected 
on buildings or walls or at someone’s 
event. Her first such project was the 
City Canvas initiative held in seven 
Connecticut cities in 2012. She and 
several other artists were given grants 
to beautify urban areas in Bridgeport. 
She has done several similar events 
since then, including an installation 
during Stamford’s ARTWALK. 


“| chose an area outside of a 
landmark building, which had a white 
rectangular wall and a grassy area, 
away from traffic. People from all 
over downtown could see the work,” she said. “We had a little bit of 
music, and people would bring picnic chairs and blankets and their 
families. It was like an impromptu movie theater. | did that all out of 
pocket. | called friends to help me put it together and used borrowed 
equipment to bring it to life.” 


She’s hoping to recreate something on a grander scale this fall. 
“We'll have to wait and see how it all works out,” she said. 


For more information, visit dangergallery.com. 
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Dr. David Weinstein will lead the GSD program at Connecticut Children’s Medical Center and UConn Health. 


Connecticut earning global recognition 
for efforts In health, bioopharma 


By Steve Lubetkin 


The Connecticut health care sector is racking up worldwide 
recognition for its leadership in several industry metrics over the past 
several years, with its financial contribution to the state and local 
economies leading the way. 


In 2016, Connecticut hospitals and health systems contributed 
$27.7 billion to the state and local economies, according to the 2018 
Economic Impact Report produced by the Connecticut Hospital 
Association (CHA). 


“Connecticut hospitals and health systems are often the largest 
employers in their communities,” said Jennifer Jackson, CEO of 
CHA. “They employ 104,000 people in Connecticut, which generates 
more jobs outside the hospitals, for a total of 207,000 Connecticut 
jobs created by hospitals and health systems.” 


The industry rewards its participants well, too. Connecticut doctors 
collect the third-highest annual pay in the country, averaging 
$329,000, according to Medscape.com, a WebMD website 

that provides news and data to health care professionals. Only 
Indiana ($334,000) and Oklahoma ($330,000) ranked higher, and 
Connecticut’s doctor pay was far above the average of $275,000 for 
the Northeast. 


Meanwhile, the Greater Hartford metropolitan area was ranked 

the best place in the country for physicians’ assistants to find jobs 

by moving and storage website SpareFoot.com and jobs website 
Indeed.com. Hartford topped the survey because its average PA 
salary of $103,538 goes a long way toward housing or rental costs in 
the central Connecticut region. 


Connecticut health care providers are also known to be conscious 
of their obligations to treat all patients fairly. Seven Connecticut 
hospitals and medical providers received high marks for their 
policies for treating LGBTQ patients, visitors and employees. 


In the 11th annual (2018) edition of its Healthcare Equality Index, 
the Human Rights Campaign Foundation named Bristol Hospital, 
Middlesex Hospital in Middletown, Reproductive Medicine 
Associates of Connecticut in Norwalk, and VA Connecticut Health 
Care System in West Haven LGBTQ Healthcare Equality Leaders 
for scoring the maximum 100 points in their evaluation process. 
Yale New Haven Health System’s Bridgeport, Greenwich and Yale 
New Haven hospitals were named Top Performers, the second- 
highest designation. HEI participants are assessed on four criteria: 
LGBTQ patient-centered care, LGBTQ patient services and support, 
employee benefits and policies, and LGBTQ patient and community 
engagement. 


Despite national trends of rising healthcare costs, hospitals in The 
Nutmeg State are improving their financial performance, according 
to the state’s Office of Health Care Access. Twenty-two of the state’s 
28 acute-care hospitals had financial surpluses in fiscal year 2017, 
up from 20 the year earlier. Five hospitals that finished in the red 
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reduced their losses from the prior year. 





Meanwhile, Connecticut’s House of Representatives at the end 

of April was working to protect health care insurance coverage in 
the state from changes made at the national level. In late April, 
legislators passed and sent to the Senate a bill requiring insurance 
companies to cover ambulatory patient services; emergency 
services; hospitalization; maternity and newborn health care; mental 
health and substance use disorder services, including behavioral 
health treatment; prescription drugs; rehabilitative and habilitative 
services and devices; laboratory services; preventive and wellness 
services and chronic disease management; and pediatric services, 
including oral and vision care. Insurers also must provide a year’s 
worth of birth control. 


“We’re not creating any new costs — we’re just saying that as a state, 
we won't go backwards when it comes to health care coverage,” 
State Rep. Liz Linehan (D-Cheshire/Southington/Wallingford) said in 
a statement. 


Medical researchers in Connecticut continue to break new ground in 
the search for promising new therapies, too. 


The U.S. Food & Drug Administration approved the first clinical trial 
of gene therapy focusing on glycogen storage disease (GSD), a 
rare genetic disorder that interferes with the liver’s use of sugar. The 
trial will take place at the GSD Program at Connecticut Children’s 
Medical Center and UConn Health, under the direction of pediatric 
endocrinologist and scientist Dr. David Weinstein. 


“This gene therapy is designed to replace the deficient enzyme in a 
patient’s liver to improve glucose control and prevent the devastating 
short- and long-term consequences of this disease,” Weinstein says 
on the UConn website. “It is the next step toward finding a cure, and 
| am personally excited that the journey toward new treatments for 
this condition will begin here in Connecticut.” 


The GSD Program is the largest in the world for the condition. 
Patients travel to Connecticut Children’s from 49 states and 48 
countries for care. 


Continuing medical research in Connecticut also achieves national 
recognition. 


The American Diabetes Association (ADA) awarded its 2018 Banting 
Medal for Scientific Achievement to Dr. Gerald |. Shulman, who is the 
George R. Cowgill Professor of Medicine and Cellular and Molecular 
Physiology at Yale University School of Medicine and Co-Director 

of the Yale Diabetes Research Center in New Haven. Shulman 

will deliver the Banting Medal Lecture on insulin resistance and its 
implications for obesity and diabetes at the ADA’s 78th Scientific 
Sessions in Florida in late June. The five-day meeting is the world’s 
largest scientific meeting focused on diabetes research, prevention 
and care, and will draw more than 16,000 health care professionals 
from around the world. 


Meanwhile, Western Connecticut Health Network (WCHN) will 
rename its Biomedical Research Institute for Rudy L. Ruggles Jr. of 
Ridgefield. A retired IBM physicist and past president of the Hudson 
Institute, one of the oldest and most-respected national security 
think tanks in the world, Ruggles has made what WCHN describes 
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as “a transformational gift” to advance patient-centered translational 
research at the institute. 


Founded in 2009, the institute features a state-of-the-art, 
17,000-square-foot open-bench laboratory dedicated to improving 
the health of the community through innovative translational 
research. 


WCHN’s physicians, scientists, and researchers are focusing on 
personalized medicine that tailors therapies to reflect an individual’s 
unique genetic profile. The institute is equipped with leading- 

edge equipment including a high-precision functional proteomic 
platform, DNA gene sequencer, and genomics lab to create effective 
personalized drugs based on a person’s unique makeup. The 
research institute is also home to a biorepository that stores patient 
specimens such as tissue samples, fluids, and patient-derived cell 
lines. This is critical to WCHN’s research program, since clinical 
trials require access to patient specimens. 


Among the potentially lifesaving research being conducted at the 
research institute are new screening techniques for people at high 
risk for pancreatic cancer; improved detection for Lyme disease; and 
enhanced gynecologic cancer prevention and treatment protocols. © 


Gerald Bhutonan MD 





Dr. Gerald I. Shulman, Yale University School of Medicine 
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Dr. Nicole Wagner prepares a sample of bacteriorhodopsin for spectroscopic evaluation in LambdaVision’s Farmington laboratories. 


Accelerator for Biosciences in Connecticut 
offers startups early-stage assistance 


By Steve Lubetkin 


Providing an encouraging environment for biotech entrepreneurs 
who need help setting up and running their companies is the 
primary goal of the state’s newest life science startup accelerator, 
Accelerator for Biosciences in Connecticut, or ABCT. The 
organization specializes in entrepreneurship training that helps 
young companies and their founders gain the business knowledge 
they need to move their startups forward, according to Mary Howard, 
ABCT executive director. 


“What we try and do is provide some education to help them to 
advance their venture,” she said. “And then we try and connect them 
to resources so that they can build their venture, through people who 
are already in areas that they might be interested in being able to 
move into.” 


Getting into the program is competitive. The 12 selected startups 
were chosen through an extensive screening process. Experts rated 
the applicants based on the strength of the team, the uniqueness 

of insights into the problems they are solving, and the venture’s 
capacity to revolutionize the life-science industry. Principals in the 
venture must demonstrate a commitment to entrepreneurship, recent 
education in science or technology (within the past 10 years), and a 
technology or science innovation in development. They don’t need to 
have an existing company in order to apply. 


ABCT provides what it calls a mini-MBA curriculum, along with 
coaching, networking, mentoring and help in preparing the essential 
“pitch decks,” the presentations used to persuade investors that a 
business plan is viable enough for them to commit their money. 


“There are a lot of questions of a technical nature, things like 
regulatory and pricing, and some pretty complicated testing 
regimens,” Howard said. “All of that needs to get integrated into a 
plan so that you can concisely convey how long it’s going to take you 
to get through an important milestone, and how much that’s going to 
cost. That’s a typical challenge for ventures that we see.” 


“What this program really offers for us is a deeper network to 
business executives, entrepreneurs and potential advisors, 
investors that can help us really propel the commercialization of 
our technology,” said Nicole Wagner, president and chief executive 
officer of Farmington-based LambdaVision Inc. 


Spun off from the University of Connecticut in 2009, her company 
is developing a retinal implant to treat degenerative eye diseases 
like macular degeneration and retinitis pigmentosa. Macular 
degeneration is caused by deterioration of the macula, which is 
responsible for focusing central vision. Retinitis pigmentosa is a 
group of rare, genetic disorders causing a breakdown and loss of 
cells in the retina; common symptoms include difficulty seeing at 
night and a loss of peripheral vision. 


Wagner describes the ABCT program as a sort of business boot 
camp. 


“We met two times a week for three weeks for a total of six days, 
as we went through basic business model principles, learning 
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Ferenc Fazekas, director of business development 
at Vanessa Research Inc. 


about market size, learning about how to build a strong team and 

a board of advisers, and the financial side of running a company, 

as well as some of the legal pieces,” Wagner said. “From there, we 
participate in a virtual session once a week with a coach. We go 
through individual pieces of our particular business model, the coach 
provides feedback, and we talk about challenges and problems that 
we may encounter.” 


Many startups in the ABCT program are looking for better business 
networking connections, Howard pointed out. “It’s hard to find some 
of these people, and it’s hard as a small company to get the attention 
of both bigger organizations that they might want to work with, and 
specialty experts from some of these technical areas. There’s quite 

a number of special people that they need to connect to and that 
mentoring, those connections, that networking, is something that 
they’re all looking for.” 


ABCT participant Ferenc Fazekas, director of business development 
at Vanessa Research Inc., said the program “gave great new 
insights of actually how one should run a start-up, and how to build 
business within a startup.” 


Fazekas’ firm is developing a product called SolAware, which it 
describes as a “sun safety educational product for raising real-time 
awareness about the invisible dangers of sun overexposure,” using 
digital technology. 


“| think for many of these life-science companies who have a 
scientific or engineering background, that’s one of the biggest 
challenges, to shift from their laboratory or the engineering 
benchwork to the real developing of the business aspect of the 
start-up life,” Fazekas said. “I think that’s one of the biggest values 
in the program. Connecticut is actually supportive in many levels of 
the entrepreneurship, and they are open to have start-up companies 
starting their businesses and growing their business here. And we 
don’t necessarily need to go to Boston or New York to succeed. 
We can run our businesses at a way lower cost in Connecticut, 
compared to those two big cities.” 
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The ABCT team selected 12 teams to join the inaugural 
2018 Class of the ABCT program and to accelerate the 
development of their technologies into successful 
businesses. Ventures technologies were developed 

at UConn, Yale, Quinnipiac, Weill Cornell, NYU and 
Columbia research institutions. All of the accepted 
start-ups have already received funding and are now 
seeking broader mentor networks for fundraising and 
team building. 


THEY ARE: 


AlloMek: 
A small molecule based therapeutics for rare 
diseases led by Uday Khire. 


B2D2: 
A device to diagnose concussions led by Barry 
Kosofsky. 


CalRegen: 

A protein (bio-therapeutic) calreticulin, for tissue 
regeneration, led by Leslie Gold in affiliation with 
NYU. 


Cytosolix: 

A small-molecule tumor targeted chemotherapy 
platform, led by John Deacon in affiliation with 
Yale. 


Irrashional: 
An antidote for poison ivy led by Madalina Ene. 


Lambda Vision: 
A protein-coated retinal implant led by Nicole 
Wagner of UConn Health Center. 


LifestyleCx: 
A senior care personal matching service, led by 
Terri Sullivan. 


Mission Biomedical Scientific: 

A wearable monitoring device to monitor 
changes in metabolism on a continuous basis, led 
by Frank Swenson. 


Orthomedix: 

A device to address the unmet implant fixation 
and infection control needs of the orthopedic 
surgeon, led by Jim Walls. 


Shoreline Biome: 
A microbiome assay and analysis software, led by 
Thomas Jarvie. 


SOLaware: 

A sun safety educational product for raising real- 
time awareness about the invisible dangers of 
sun overexposure through digital technology, led 
by Ferenc Fazekas of Vanessa Research. 


Vesselon: 
A drug delivery platform led by Rhodemann Li. 


Westport startup takes a 
new approach to chemotherapy 


By Steve Lubetkin 


When Lewis Bender decided to pursue a new approach to cancer 
therapy after spending nearly three decades in the pharmaceutical 
industry, he located his company, Intensive Therapeutics, in 
Connecticut. 


“| lived in Connecticut for almost 30 years,” he explained. “When | 
started my own company, | had the ability to do that [come back], 
because | really liked living in Connecticut. It’s a very nice place to 
live and | wanted to stay closer to home.” 


Bender, who had spent four years as CEO of Interleukin Genetics 
in suburban Boston and also held executive positions at Emisphere 
Technologies in New Jersey, started Intensity Therapeutics 

to research and commercialize a new chemotherapy delivery 
approach, injecting chemicals directly into a tumor, a process that 
also stimulates an immune response to any remaining cancer cells. 


With clinical trials underway, commercialization is probably several 
years away, he said. Intensity Therapeutics has kept its team small 
— it’s just Bender and two partners — and its cash “burn rate” lower 
than comparable biotech startups, Bender said. 


“It’s not necessary to invest in large infrastructure,” he said. “You can 
outsource a lot of the work that you need to do. We do use a CRO 
(contract research organization) here in the state of Connecticut, 

a company called C3. We feel that it’s important to be working 

with local organizations to get better results. And | think that if 


“When | started my 
Own company, | 
Nad the ability to do 
that [come back], 
because | really liked 
living In Connecticut. 
Its avery nice place 
to live and | wanted 
to stay closer to 
home.” 


- Lewis Bender 





Lewis Bender, founder of Intensity Therapeutics 


Connecticut were to have more of the research services, not 
necessarily companies, but research services, they could take off 
in terms of the ability to create new products at low costs. You don’t 
need to build a large set of laboratories. You don’t need to build all 
this infrastructure; you can find it.” 


Connecticut’s “quiet, high level of biotech savvy” made the decision 
easy when Bender decided to locate his startup in Westport. He 
points out the proximity of many other life-sciences companies in 
The Nutmeg State. 


With his children grown, Bender and his wife enjoy traveling. He also 
makes guest appearances in middle-school classes to underscore 
the importance of STEM (science, technology, engineering and 
math) learning. At home, he’s into outdoor sports, especially hiking, 
and he’s dabbling a little bit in the agricultural arts, raising exotic 
chickens on his property. 


“Chickens happen to be unbelievable tick-eating robots,” he said 
with a laugh. “You put 10 chickens out on the lawn, and the tick 
population is significantly decimated.” Raising chickens, he said, is 
“very relaxing and a good break from just the daily grind of focusing 
on trying to help people with cancer.” 
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ECHWN continues to enhance its behavioral health 
offerings, increasing the range and depth of 
services available to people throughout the region. 


Eastern Connecticut Health Network (ECHN) is a comprehensive healthcare system focused 
on serving the continually evolving needs of its community. As the demand for behavioral 
health services continues to increase nationally and across Connecticut, ECHN is ensuring 


everyone in the community has access to high-quality care, right where they live. 
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According to Mental Health America, the 
nation’s largest non-profit mental health 
organization, almost 43.5 million adults, 
more than 1 in 6 adults across the country, 
are classified as having a mental illness. 


In Connecticut, the prevalence of mental 
health disorders has reached almost halt 
a million adults (483,000 or 17.4% of 
the population) and as many as 28,000 
teens, ages 12-17, have had at least one 
“depressive major episode.” 


With this in mind, ECHN took action to 
provide a greater range of services for 
patients — with adolescent, adult and 
geriatric services in both in-patient and 
out-patient settings — and implemented 
an integrated approach that answers the 
community's behavioral health needs. 


Together with patients and their families, 
ECHN works with community healthcare 
providers, case managers, psychiatrists and 
medical practitioners to better diagnose 
and treat behavioral health issues in a way 
that keeps patients close to home. 


A Wider Spectrum of Care, 
and Specialized Care Providers 


The breadth of offerings from ECHN is 
unique for a typical community health 
network. Behavioral health requires a 
specific scope of offerings in order to be 
properly met. 


“We see a wide 
range of behavioral 
health needs in the 
community, and 
given the scope of our 
offerings, were able 
to get patients the 
help they need..: 


“We see a wide range of behavioral health 
needs in the community, and because we 
have great depth in our offerings, we're 
able to get patients the help they need” said 
Osman Qureshi, M.D., Chairman of the Board 
of Psychiatry. “Through these offerings we 
are able to provide sophisticated therapeutic 
and medication management options in an 
integrated system of care for our patients.” 


As part of this coordination of care, ECHN 
offers adult ambulatory services for patients 
seeking help from its inpatient and 
outpatient programs. 


Manchester Memorial Hospital's Adult 
Behavioral Health Unit at Rockville General 
Hospital is a 24-bed co-ed inpatient unit for 
adults suffering from any range of mental 
health issues such as anxiety, depression, 





bipolar disorder, stress 


post-traumatic 
disorder (PTSD) and more. The unit, which 
opened in early 2018, is a secure acute 


psychiatric inpatient department that 
provides a safe, welcoming environment 
for people undergoing a mental health 
crisis that requires intense stabilization 
and support. The unit's daily programs and 
activities are part of a multi-dimensional 
approach to wellness that combines 
individual treatment and medications with 
group and activity-based therapies. 


Rockville General Hospital is also home to 
ECHN’s Inpatient Eating Disorders Unit, a 
collaboration with Walden Behavioral Care. 
It is Connecticut's first dedicated inpatient 
eating disorder treatment center for adults 
and adolescents. The 30-bed facility provides 
the most intensive level of care for patients 
working towards eating disorder recovery. 


Additionally, ECHN’s dedication to child and 
adolescent behavioral health needs of the 
community are exceptional, offering both 
an inpatient and partial hospital program for 
the community's younger patients. One of 
the more unique offerings is ECHN’s Clinical 
Day School, a private special education 
school for grades 6 through 12, that is 
accredited by the Connecticut Department 
of Education. The school’s mission is to 
help students achieve the academic, social, 
emotional and behavioral skills needed to 
either return to their local public schools or 
graduate. 


MANY AMERICANS LACK ACCESS TO BEHAVIORAL HEALTHCARE 
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A Growing Epidemic 


Our country — and more specifically, our 
community — has seen a devastating uptick 
in opioid-related deaths over the past few 
years. AS a community health network, 
ECHN recognized its duty in combating 
this epidemic by providing treatment and 
support to local families beyond the walls of 
its hospitals. 


As part of this approach, ECHN provides 
intensive outpatient programs that are best 
suited for individuals who have completed 
or do not need partial hospital program 
care. These programs include treatment 
for behavioral health issues such as opioid 
dependence. 


“Our main goal 
is to reassure those 
who are suffering 

that there is hope 
within the heart 
of the community. 


ECHN’s Opioid Addiction Therapy Program 
focuses on creating a positive and supportive 
environment for patients and_ their 
families while patients undergo Suboxone® 
treatment. Suboxone® is a drug that 
alleviates many symptoms of withdrawal 
while keeping cravings at bay. Its active 
ingredients, buprenorphine and naloxone, 
provide relief without causing a euphoric 
high and allow patients to focus on their 
recovery. 


“Addiction can be devastating, causing those 
affected to lose their jobs, their families, and 
their lives,” added Dr. Qureshi. “Our main 
goal is to reassure those who are suffering 
that there is hope within the heart of the 
community. At ECHN, we have trained 
Addiction Specialists as well as both in- 
patient and out-patient programs to best fit 
the needs of the individual and their family.” 


An Aging Population 


As the age of the general population skews 
older, geriatric behavioral health issues 
grow. In 2015, the state of Connecticut 
commissioned a study to research the needs 
of older adults with behavioral health and 
substance abuse disorders. The results were 
somewhat predictable: they found Geriatric 
Behavioral Health represented a real need 
for more services in Connecticut. 


At the time of the report, many Connecticut 
hospitals were not ready to truly address the 
needs of the aging population. One major 
factor was the lack of providers - Connecticut 
had one mental health provider for every 
310 Connecticut residents up from one per 
300 residents the year prior. (Source: Mental 
Health in America, 2018 Report). 


ECHN responded to this community 
need with a seven-figure investment and 
extensive renovations in order to build 
the Geriatric Behavioral Care Center at 
Manchester Memorial Hospital. Opened 
in 2018, the unit currently houses 16 beds, 
with plans to expand to 22 beds in the near 
future. 


Having a dedicated, stand-alone unit is 
crucial in treating geriatric patients suffering 
from behavioral health disorders such as 
dementia, severe depression, anxiety or 
bipolar disorder. It helps to isolate and 
calm patients, allowing inpatient therapy 
and services to be administered in a serene 
environment. 


“Older adults are very different from 
the rest of the population. They prefer a 
quieter, less active environment, among 
other needs,” said Qureshi, “We know 
that by providing these patients with a 
unit dedicated specifically to the geriatric 
population of 55 and older, they are more 
responsive to treatment, and we see better 
outcomes.” 





Geriatric Behavioral Care 
Center Approach 


The Team Approach 
The behavioral team for each patient is 
uniquely tailored to their specific needs 
and treatment goals. 


The overall team includes: 
¢ Geriatric Psychiatrists 
e Nurse Practitioners 
e Registered Nurses 
e¢ Internal Medicine Physicians 
e Licensed Social Workers 
e Licensed Occupational Therapists 
¢ Certified Occupational Therapy 
Assistants 


In fact, many of the staff have worked 
in nursing homes and have had first- 
hand experience working with geriatric 
patients even before setting foot in the 
ECHN facility. 


Another crucial part of the team is the 
family or caregiver(s). All efforts are made 
to include their input and contribution to 
the recovery of their loved one. Having 
family and/or caregivers be a part of the 
treatment and discharge team makes 
for a more successful continuation of 
recovery once the patient leaves ECHN. 


Occupational Therapy 

ECHN providers identify the activities 
that are crucial to each patient's everyday 
life. They assess the patient's ability 
to accomplish those tasks and provide 
therapeutic measures that allow the 


ECHN responded to the 
community’s need for a Geriatric 
Behavioral Health unit with 

a seven-figure investment that 
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patients to work toward being able to 
complete these activities on their own. 


In-House Medical Care if Needed 

Being housed within a hospital benefits 
behavioral health patients of all ages. 
This is especially true for geriatric 
patients who tend to be less mobile 
and independent. The advantage for 
geriatric patients is even more evident 
in the medical personnel assigned to the 
geriatric behavioral unit, as they have 
training and experience specific to older 
adults. 


Having medical personnel on-site means 
that the integration of care is easier 
to manage. Plus, Integrated Electronic 
Medical Records (EMR’s) guarantee that 
all personnel assigned to the care of every 
patient have the details and facts right at 
their fingertips. 


Post Discharge Continuum of Care 

Once patients leave the geriatric unit, 
maintaining post-discharge care can seem 
like an especially daunting proposition 
for families and/or caregivers. 


ECHN’s Visiting Nurses & Health Services 
of Connecticut serves as outpatient care 
providers and coordinators for patients of 
Manchester Memorial Hospital, Rockville 
General Hospital, and ECHN’s Primary 
Care Physicians and Specialists. 


Visiting nurses work with discharged 
patients to ensure that they continue 
taking medications and following regimens 
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SOURCE: 
www.nimh.nih.gov/health/statistics/mental-illness.shtml 


prescribed by hospital providers. This 
allows for a more effective continuum of 
care long after patients have finished their 
in-patient treatment, leading to better 
outcomes and fewer re-hospitalizations. 


"ECHN continues 
to grow its behavioral 
health offerings and 
expand to patients 
across many afflictions 
and ages. 


ECHN...Making it Work for 
the Community 


The health needs of the community are 
always changing. It’s up to local health 
providers to respond. ECHN’s significant 
investments in behavioral health have 
created a brighter future with more hope 
for our patients. 


“As the demand continues to increase, we 
are finding that it is becoming more and 
more challenging every day to find beds 
for patients in need,” added Qureshi. “This 
is one of the reasons that ECHN continues 
to grow its behavioral health offerings and 
expand to patients across many afflictions 
and ages.” 
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Susan Winkler, executive director of Connecticut Insurance & Financial Services 


Hartford striving to become 
the future of Insurance technology 


By Jack Kramer 


While Hartford’s proud past will always have the designation 
“insurance capital of the world” as part of its legacy, it is the future 
that has city officials and businesspeople more excited these days. 


“We want to make this city the future of insurance technology,” said 
Mayor Luke Bronin, noting that’s how he pitches his city these days. 


Or, in the words of Susan Winkler, executive director of Connecticut 
Insurance & Financial Services (CT IFS), “There’s a movement 
going on in Hartford — not a trend; a movement.” 


The optimistic feelings and words come with good reason. 


A number of extremely positive developments have taken place in 
the sector in the past six to eight months. For instance CVS Health, 
which announced in December 2017 it was acquiring Aetna for $69 
billion, said recently that it will keep the health insurer’s headquarters 
in Hartford and not move to New York, as was planned a few months 
ago. 


The announcement came shortly after it was reported that New York 
City officials pulled the plug on a $9.6-million incentive package to 
Aetna, which had announced it would move its headquarters and 
more than 200 senior executives from Hartford to Manhattan in order 
to tap into a larger tech talent pool. Those plans were complicated 
once Aetna agreed to be acquired by CVS in early December. 


In January, CVS Health spokesman David Palombi said the decision 
to move had been rescinded, adding that while CVS Health is 
headquartered in Rhode Island, it also operates “a number of large 
corporate hubs, or centers of excellence, in other states, including 
Arizona, Illinois and Texas. We have no plans to relocate Aetna’s 
operations from Hartford.” 


Gov. Dannel P. Malloy said he was “thrilled that CVS has confirmed 
that Aetna will continue to call Hartford home, building upon a strong 
legacy of success dating back to 1853.” He added that the state 


welcomed the leadership of CVS Health, and its “commitment to 
naming Hartford a center of excellence for the insurance business.” 
The decision, he said, “confirms that Connecticut is a tremendous 
place to do business, with a talent pipeline and quality of life that are 
second-to-none.” 


And there is plenty other good news in Hartford’s near future. 


Global IT giant Infosys announced in March it will open a technology 
and information hub in Hartford, bringing an estimated 1,000 well- 
paying jobs to the state of Connecticut by 2022. 


The company chose Hartford for its $20.6-million project because of 
the many education institutions in the state, as well as the presence 
of other industries like insurance, aerospace manufacturing and 
defense contracting, Infosys President Ravi Kumar said. The State 
Bond Commission approved financing to provide up to $14 million in 
assistance to Infosys, in return for meeting job targets. 


In May 2017, Infosys said it planned to hire 10,000 U.S. workers, 
and opened its first innovation center in Indianapolis. Other Infosys 
hubs will open in Raleigh, N.C., and Providence, Rhode Island. 


Connecticut officials lobbied hard for a Hartford hub, recruiting top 
executives from Connecticut companies to the effort. 


“They [Infosys] told us that Connecticut wasn’t on their radar 
because they heard so much negative stuff about Connecticut,” said 
Catherine Smith, the state’s economic and community development 
commissioner. 


“This announcement is huge for Hartford and for Connecticut,” 
Bronin said. “In the last few months, we’ve seen Hartford’s 
innovation ecosystem develop rapidly, with our [Hartford] InsurTech 
Accelerator up and running, Stanley Black & Decker’s advanced 
manufacturing accelerator on the way, and Infosys’ decision to bring 
a thousand innovation jobs to Hartford represents the next big step.” 


And more companies — and jobs — may soon be in the pipeline. Mark 
Boxer, executive vice president and global chief information officer 
at Cigna, said since the Infosys announcement, he has received 
several inquiries about the state from other technology firms. He said 
that interest is part of the halo effect. 
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Winkler, who represents the workforce and business interests of 32 
major insurance and financial services companies, said there “is a 
definite buzz” about the future of Hartford. 


“l’ll remind you that Hartford is still the number one city in the country 
in insurance jobs per capita,” said Winkler, who notes at the same 
time that the business model for insurance and other industries “has 
changed so dramatically due to technology.” 


“It’s definitely a race to get up to speed on technology,” Winkler said, 
“but it’s a race that we’re up to in Connecticut.” 


She ticked off a number of things that Hartford has going for it when 
it comes to innovation — “academic partnerships, a solid base of 





Insuring Innovation 
Hartford InsurTech Hub showcases, assists 
young companies from around the world 


By Jack Kramer 


The way Mayor Luke Bronin sees it, Hartford InsurTech Hub is 
simply returning the city to its roots — but in a techno, 2018 kind of 
way. 


“This is a city that for a long time was recognized as the insurance 
capital of the world,” Bronin said at Hartford InsurTech Hub’s Demo 
Day at The Bushnell Performing Arts Center. While the city is no 
longer the largest insurance cluster, he said, “We want Hartford to be 
the center of insurance technology, to make this city a true hub for 
innovation.” 


That’s what HartfordInsurtech Hub’s Startupbootcamp is all about. 


The city’s insurance accelerator kicked off in January 2018 and ran 
for three months, providing a distinguished cohort of startups with 
the support, resources and connectivity they need to grow. 


Erika Bothma, program director for the Hartford project, said: 

“Our goal with the inaugural InsurTech Accelerator is to prove that 
Hartford is perfectly placed to build a dynamic InsurTech ecosystem 
on the East Coast. We are excited about transforming Hartford into 
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companies, and more.” 


Winkler, who travels to conferences all over the country to promote 
Hartford, concedes she sometimes has to beat back negative 
perceptions of the city’s and state economic woes. But she said that 
fight is getting a bit easier. 


“We have to wave the flag, celebrate our wins, promote our more 
positive stories,” she said. Winkler added that as word spreads about 
big companies either staying in, or moving to, Hartford — and newer, 
innovative firms coming to Connecticut — momentum will build. 


“It will take time,” she said. “But things are moving in the right 
direction. Like | said — there’s a buzz.” e 
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Ten promising start-ups from around the world were selected to take part in Hartford InsurTech Hub’s insurance accelerator program, 
which kicked off in January. 


the U.S. capital of InsurTech by harnessing tech, rekindling insurers, 
and connecting the community.” 


As Bothma said, “It’s about refining the business proposition, 
learning how to pitch well, and knowing the right sales techniques 
to close new businesses. All of the companies have risen beautifully 
to the challenge. Many of them have forged strong links with our 
insurance partners and already making great strides in creating pilot 
projects.” 


Ten startups from countries around the world were invited to take 
part in the program, which offered industry expertise, an initial grant 
of $25,000 and free office space downtown in return for a potential 
future stake in their companies. It also provided the participants with 
camaraderie, idea sharing, teamwork and mentoring. 


The 10 companies — whittled down from an initial 1,000 applicants — 
included two from India, one from Australia, one from Singapore, one 
from Canada, and five from the United States. 


One of the 10 is Aureus Analytics, from India, a customer intelligence 
and experience company that enables insurance carriers, brokers, 
and managing general agents to deliver superior customer 
experience, leading to greater retention, loyalty, and lifetime value. 
Aureus does this using predictive analytics and machine learning to 
deliver insights in simple English at the point of decision. 


Aureus Analytics Chief Executive Officer Anura Shah put it simply 
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Michelle Cote, managing director of the Connecticut Center for Entrepreneurship & Innovation, and Sabine VanderLinden, CEO of 
Startupbootcamp InsurTech, thank partners of Hartford InsurTech Hub at the accelerator’s Demo Day, held April 18 at the Bushnell 


Performing Arts Center. 


at Startupbootcamp’s Demo Day as he announced the company’s 
move to the capital city: “Hartford is our future. We have already 
signed up with Travelers and another major company and are 
looking for more partners.” 


Two other companies have also said they are moving to 
Connecticut’s insurance capital from overseas. 


Boundlss, from Australia, builds personal health coach apps that 
health and life insurers can use to attract, reward and retain healthy 
members, and understand and improve member health. Its artificial- 
intelligence health assistant and conversational platform helps 
insurers deliver highly engaging, scalable preventative health, sales 
and claims conversations. The fledgling company expects to realize 
$5 million in revenue by next year. 


Pentation Analytics, from India, has also said it will set up shop in 
Hartford. The Big Data Analytics company — which enables insurers 
and intermediaries to better engage with policyholders — offers an 
insurance analytics suite that provides predictive intelligence and 
process-automation tools to address the core insurance use cases: 
increasing retention, cross-sales and optimizing claims. 


Another participant in the program was U.S.-based ViewSpection, 
which has an app and web platform that allows a policyholder to do 
his or her own property inspection. The company delivers a detailed, 
interior property survey to an insurance agent or carrier within 

days, compared to weeks with the traditional loss-control inspection 
model. Beyond delivering a faster, more cost-effective inspection 
report, ViewSpection creates a deeper connection between the 
carrier, agent and the policyholder, involving them in the process and 
removing friction. 


Jay Kramer, the company’s chief executive officer, said his company 
is growing rapidly. “Traditional inspections are out of sync with 
today’s digital world,” he said. “ViewSpection gives you a virtual tour 
while you are sitting at your desk — and it costs 80 percent less than 
traditional inspections.” 


Six other companies were also part of Startupbootcamp. Rozie Al, 
from the United States, offers an artificial intelligence platform to 
design personalized customer engagement and robust business 
intelligence solutions for businesses. The emphasis on design and 
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operations allows Rozie Al to deliver technology that is easy to 
adopt and integrate into existing processes. The company takes a 
partnership engagement approach with clients to build a joint vision, 
continually optimize business operations and deliver aggregate 
intelligence. 


U.S.-based SecureHome offers an innovative solution that provides 
critical protection against cyber criminals attacking smart homes 
and small offices. With SecureHome, insurers can launch new 
personal lines of business for cyber protection, proactively manage 
their payout risks for property and casualty policies, and collect key 
smart-home data while delivering value to consumers very early in 
the customer acquisition cycle. 


StaTwig, from Singapore, employs blockchain and “Internet of 
Things” technology to provide real-time, tamper-proof, end-to-end 
tracking that identifies problems and inefficiencies in any supply 
chain. 


TrueDime, an American company, provides people who are self- 
employed — including freelancers, sole proprietors and small 
business owners — with a benefits platform that meets their unique 
needs. 


Ubios, from Canada, helps residential multi-tenant buildings to 
prevent water leaks and lower their energy costs. Ubios’ solution 
integrates Internet of Things with Artificial Intelligence to automate a 
building’s water security and energy usage. 


Yaxa, from the United States, provides a real-time risk monitoring 
and threat-remediation platform for businesses seeking to actively 
detect and block malicious behavior. Yaxa provides protection 
against threats by understanding the individual user’s normal data 
access patterns (file activities, log-in time, data base, ssh, web apps, 
etc.) taking automatic action when users deviate from past patterns. 
Yaxa follows the concept “trust but verify.” 


Partners in Hartford InsurTech Hub include Cigna, The Hartford, 
Travelers, USAA, White Mountains Insurance Group, Clyde & Co., 
CTNext, Crawford, the City of Hartford, the MetroHartford Alliance, 
Rainmaking, Deloitte, Cisco, Amazon Web Services, Eos Venture 
Partners and HubSpot. 


PROFILE 





Focused on Community 
Simsbury Bank's Richard Sudol 
oroud of emphasis on local needs 


By Jack Kramer 


Banks, like any and all other businesses these days, need to 
embrace the social-media world we live in to remain competitive. 


And Simsbury Bank is a leader in that area. 


“We have technology partners who help us stay current,” said 
Richard Sudol, senior vice president, chief financial officer and 
treasurer of Simsbury Bank. 


Sudol said the fact that the bank is “local and not a market leader” 
is an advantage in helping it stay connected to its customer base 
in the area the bank serves — which is Hartford and its surrounding 
suburbs. 


“We’ve always have been, and always will be, a community bank,” 
said Sudol. “The way we reach out to the community may have just 
changed a bit since we first started doing business.” 


Reaching out in the year 2018, Sudol explained, means “using 
Facebook, using LinkedIn to help us put out the word” about the type 
of products and business opportunities Simsbury Bank offers to its 
customers. 


“We do use social media, but it’s just as a tool, a partner to what 

we are really all about, which is our involvement in the community 
activities. It [social media] helps us stay in touch with our community 
partners.” 


The bank also does everything it can to protect the banking 
experience for its customers, and has substantial measures in place 
to protect customers’ identity from fraudulent activity. Stringent bank 
privacy policies guard personal and financial information with the 
highest security. 


Simsbury Bank started in the mid 1990s with 
a group of business people working around 
a folding card table with the idea that the 
Farmington Valley needed its own bank. 


Fast forward over 20 years to where it is 
today — a leading community bank that has 
extended those roots to make a difference 
to individuals and businesses throughout 
Connecticut and southern New England. 


In the early 1990s, Connecticut’s banking 
community was still trying to recover from a 
devastating commercial real estate market 
collapse that resulted in dozens of bank failures. 


While many of the region’s banks were more focused on survival 
than on their customers, Simsbury Bank’s founding directors saw 
this as an opportunity to realize their vision of a bank that provided 
expert advice and local decision-making on loans to businesses and 
families, while striving to exceed customers’ expectations. 


United by the passion of their quest, by early 1995, the founding 
directors had raised enough capital to earn the State Department of 


“We have 
technology 
partners who 
Nelp us stay 
current. 


- Richard Sudol 





Richard Sudol, SVP, CFO and treasurer, Simsbury Bank 


Banking’s first new bank charter in six years. 


Since 1995, Simsbury Bank has repeatedly outgrown its space to 
meet the expanding needs of its customers, making 86 Hopmeadow 
Street its third proud home headquarters in Simsbury. 


The bank has four other branches in the surrounding communities of 

Avon, Bloomfield, Granby and West Hartford. While modern mobile 

and online banking is a big part of its DNA, the branch banks in the 
five communities will always be a part of the 
core of the bank’s portfolio, Sudol said. 


He noted that while the state’s fiscal 
challenges can bring challenges to the 
banking industry as a whole, Simsbury 
Bank’s bread-and-butter, the housing real 
estate market, “is still performing quite well 
for us.” 


“Hartford County is a very attractive market 
for many,” he said, “and | don’t see that 
changing.” 


Sudol joined Simsbury Bank in 2013. 
Previous positions included chief financial 
officer of Florida Shores Bank (later acquired by Stonegate Bank) 
and director of strategic planning at Ocwen Financial Corporation, 
one of the leading mortgage-servicing companies in the country. He 
previously was business line controller and financial principal with 
Webster Financial Corporation. 


To read more about Simsbury Bank, its history, its 
community partnerships and its philanthropy, visit 
simsburybank.com. 
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MetroHartford Alliance: 
Evolution as Economic 
Development Leader Aligns 
with Region’s Growth 


With change comes opportunity, and the MetroHartford Alliance has 
experienced not only organizational transformation, but has also 
evolved as a leader in the Hartford Region. In addition to leadership 
change -- David Griggs, nationally-known economic development 
leader who previously worked at the Greater Minneapolis St. 

Paul (MSP) Regional Economic Development Partnership is now 
president and CEO -- the Alliance has updated its mission to 

more accurately reflect its role as the region’s premier economic 
development organization: Driving economic prosperity by leading a 
collaborative and unified strategic effort to retain and create jobs and 
to promote the Greater Hartford Region as an exceptional place to 
build a business, an industry, a career and a future. 


Most significant about this evolved mission is the Alliance’s 
alignment with the growth taking place in Hartford. The Greater 
Hartford Region offers a culture of rich business development, 
diverse companies in various sectors known around the world, 
tremendous educational institutions and a well-educated workforce. 
The region also offers a vibrant quality of life and a growing economy 
for those fortunate enough to call Hartford home. 


“We have all the assets in place to make Greater Hartford one of 
the most economically-viable markets in the country,” says Griggs. 
“Economic development is a team sport and | look forward to telling 
our story not only locally, but with partners on a national and global 
level to ensure long-term economic growth for generations.” 


The following Alliance initiatives demonstrate a collaborative effort to 
ensure a robust local economy in several sectors. 
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CONNECTICUT HEALTH COUNCIL —- PROMOTING 
THE STATE AS A CENTER OF HEALTH EXCELLENCE 


Founded in 2012, the Connecticut Health Council’s mission is to 
convene leaders from healthcare markets to promote the state as a 
center of health excellence. The Council supports the development 
of businesses, initiatives, and technology that enhance health and 
wellness nationally, thereby driving economic and employment 
growth in Connecticut. 


Health and accessibility to world-class healthcare is one of the 
state’s biggest assets and a key reason to do business here. 
Connecticut’s citizens rank third in the nation in health (Doing 
Business in CT, 2017), which speaks to the access of quality care in 
the state. Additionally: 


¢ In January 2018, Connecticut employed more than 270,800 
healthcare and social assistance professionals (Connecticut 
Department of Labor, March 2018). 


* Connecticut’s hospital health systems’ economic impact 
resulted in a payroll of $7.6 billion, 207,000 jobs, and $10.6 
billion in spending with a total economic impact of $27.7 billion. 
(CT Hospital Health Systems: Bedrock of the Community, 2018 
Economic Impact Report, Connecticut Hospital Association). 


* More than 35,000 bioscience employees work in over 2,000 
Connecticut companies (2017 Connecticut Economic Review). 


* One new job in the insurance industry adds 1.92 jobs to the 
Connecticut Economy through induced and indirect effects 
(Connecticut Economic Resource Center). 


With Hartford anchoring the state as the “Insurance Capital of 

the World,” Connecticut is home to 40 health insurance entities 

with nearly $5 million in direct written premiums. Connecticut 

health insurance companies are national and world leaders in the 
healthcare insurance market and continue innovating operations to 
benefit customers and their economic growth and contribution to the 
community. In addition to the strong employment base health care 
provides in Connecticut, the state houses international research 





David Griggs, President and CEO, Metro Hartford Alliance. 


institutions that have tremendous impact on the development of new 
health care practices, products, treatments, and innovation, including 
The Jackson Laboratory in Farmington. Connecticut’s citizens are 
fortunate to live near major educational institutions, including Yale 
and UConn, where cutting-edge discoveries are made, attracting 
new business and reinforcing healthcare’s economic impact on the 
state. Learn more at cthealthcouncil.com. 


HYPE: ATTRACTING AND RETAINING YOUNG TALENT 


Attracting and retaining a talented younger generation is vital to grow 
and sustain economic development opportunities in the Hartford 
Region. These young professionals add to the educated workforce 
that makes Hartford one of the premier places in the country to 

do business, and also create a vibrant community by living in this 
region. 


Created in 2006, Hartford Young Professionals & Entrepreneurs 
(HYPE) helps young professionals better understand and utilize 

the assets in this area. HYPE positions the Hartford Region as an 
attractive area where young professionals and entrepreneurs can 
build and enhance their careers, while enjoying cultural, educational, 
and recreational assets and a top-notch quality of life. HYPE’s 
mission is to help young professionals become better engaged in 
community life, expand professional and social opportunities, and 
become ambassadors for the Hartford Region — they help tell our 
story to the world. 


HYPE is one of the largest young professional networking 
organizations in the country, with more than 4,000 members. 
Encouraging cross-collaboration among agencies and organizations 
that offer programs and activities for young professionals and 
entrepreneurs, HYPE is active in the community hosting robust 
programs and promoting volunteerism as well as many events and 
activities of key partners. 


A core group of volunteers help to manage the more than 80 
events hosted each year by HYPE’s five Volunteer Committees; 
programs include social activities, professional development 
programs, community service volunteer opportunities, and civic 


REPORT 





The MetroHartford Alliance partnered with the Hartford Yard 
Goats for a breakfast program highlighting the 2018 season. 


events. HYPE gives back to the community in many ways, including 
its two signature events: Tee it Up for Charity at the Travelers 
Championship in June and Tons of Toys in December, both 
benefiting local community organizations. 


HYPE offers three ways to become a member: Company, Municipal 
and Individual. Whether you work for a company, a municipality or 
yourself, there’s a place for you at HYPE where you can expand 
your personal and professional networks to propel your career. 
Learn more at hypehartford.com. 


INNOVATION DESTINATION: HARTFORD - 
ENTREPRENEURIAL SPIRIT ALIVE AND WELL 


Innovation and entrepreneurship are the backbone of the economic 
renaissance taking place in Hartford. In the past year, Hartford 
launched the CTNext-sponsored Innovation Places initiative, which 
introduced the Hartford InsurTech Hub and accelerator. The game- 
changing accelerator is designed to create an environment where 
established corporations and emerging technology companies 

in downtown Hartford collaborate to help lead the next wave of 
innovation and growth in the insurance industry. In April 2018, 

the accelerator held its first Demo Day showcasing 10 InsurTech 
startups from around the world to 500 investors, entrepreneurs, and 
interested parties. The Hub is managed by one of the most highly 
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Connecticut Insurance and Financial Services, an initiative of the Alliance, hold its Insurance Market Summit annually with prominent 


local and national speakers. 


respected international accelerators, Startupbootcamp, located 

at Upward Hartford, which resides in the iconic Stilts Building in 
downtown Hartford. Upward Hartford also houses offices for local 
and international startups and events including InsurTech Hartford 
hackathons and pitch nights. Other innovative and entrepreneurial 
highlights include: 


* — Innovation Places will soon launch a MedTech Innovation 
District led by Hartford HealthCare, Connecticut Children’s 
Medical Center, and Trinity College to provide emerging 
biomedical and MedTech entrepreneurs with critical forms of 
support during ideation, prototyping, regulatory approval, and 
market-entry stages of commercialization. 


* Stanley Black & Decker recently announced the creation 
of Manufactory 4.0, an Advanced Manufacturing Center 
of Excellence to be located on Constitution Plaza in 
downtown Hartford. The company is also developing the 
Stanley+Techstars Additive Manufacturing accelerator, 
which will be managed by Techstars, one of the world’s most 
recognized accelerators. 


. In fall 2018, 960 Main Street in Hartford will become home to 
MakerspaceCT, where prospective inventors, manufacturers, 
entrepreneurs, hobbyists and students across the region will 
be given access to tools, technology, resources and learning 
opportunities. 


All of this adds to other successful initiatives supporting local 
entrepreneurs and innovators, such as the Connecticut Center for 
Advanced Technology and reSET, one of the nation’s leading social 
enterprise accelerators. You can find stories on these initiatives as well 
as other news and events focused on innovation and entrepreneurship 
in the Hartford region at innovationhartford.com. 


CONNECTICUT INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 
[CT IFS] - INSURANCE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


The insurance and financial services industry is rapidly changing and 
continues to play an integral role in the economic development of the 
Hartford region. Disrupters continue to wage war on the current 
models of delivery. Digitalization, Artificial Intelligence, machine 
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learning, and InsurTech have created new business models and 
strategies. What do these competing forces mean for Connecticut’s 
insurance and banking industries, the 200 year-old economic engine 
of our State and its nearly 110,000 employees? Is the Insurance 
Capital standing ready or standing by? 


The Connecticut Insurance & Financial Services [CT IFS], a 

group of senior-level executives from 32 insurance, banking and 
service companies, share the goal of strengthening and advancing 
this industry in Hartford and the entire state. As the Connecticut 
innovation ecosystem expands, the world-class leaders meet 
regularly and collaboratively to lead the charge in the race for 
game-changing technologies and highly-skilled talent. Connecticut 
is uniquely positioned as a center of excellence for insurance and 
financial services. We have a high concentration of Property & 
Casualty, Life, Annuity and Retirement and Health Insurers, as 
well as Banking and Service Providers. Connecticut ranks #1 in 
the U.S. in insurance employment per capita and has the highest 
concentration of actuaries in the nation, maintaining its reign as the 
Insurance Capital. 


Connecticut’s insurance sector is harnessing technology and 
data, recharging company culture and exploring new markets to 
refine, rethink and reinvigorate. InsurTech is now. Companies are 
innovating to more efficiently serve consumers and manage risk. 
The Insurance Capital’s global brands are leading the charge and 
are recognized worldwide as industry leaders in innovation. 


For 15 years, the CT IFS Board of Directors has embraced a shared 
vision: to create competitive advantages in business attraction 

and retention, to sustain recruitment and education of a trained 
workforce, and to increase public awareness for one of Connecticut’s 
most important industries. Taken together, Connecticut’s uniquely 
skilled workforce, breadth of industry giants, and burgeoning startup 
culture serve to sharpen the Constitution State’s competitive edge 
and opportunity for growth. Learn more at connecticutifs.com. 


For more information on the MetroHartford Alliance, please 
visit our website at metrohartford.com. To learn more about 
doing business in the Hartford Region, please contact 
Rebecca Nolan, Vice President, Global Business Development 
at 860.728.2280 or Rnolan@metrohartford.com. 





The Metro Hartford 

Region is comprised of 

38 municipalities with 
easy access to the Northeast 
and Mid-Atlantic markets. 
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WHO'S HELPING RECRUIT TOMORROW'S 
MANUFACTURING WORKFORCE? 


Most students don’t understand today’s advanced manufacturing 
and the opportunities for a well paid and challenging career, 
personal growth and the chance to make a difference in our 
nation’s economy. With our partners, we’re telling the story of 
manufacturings bright future here in Central Connecticut. Join 

the team and put your company’s best foot forward in this special 
oLULe)iCerctiCeyam orci alemeltyialelerccromcalaelerelaCelUimece)tlareceq (UL ancOmnllelatsyertleley 
and college students, workforce centers, manufacturers, business 
leaders, and company owners. 


JOIN US NOW. Deadline August 15, 2018 
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MANUFACTURING 





A Pratt & Whitney employee works on one of the East Hartford company’s jet engines. 


Making It Work 


Manufacturing sector is a major 
jobs generator for Connecticut 


By Cara Rosner 


At a time when job growth statewide has been flat, the 
manufacturing sector is a welcome bright spot: gaining momentum, 
adding jobs and bringing innovation to Connecticut. 


The manufacturing sector added 6,300 jobs in 2017, according 

to Pete Gioia, vice president and economist at the Connecticut 
Business & Industry Association (CBIA). The state overall gained 
5,300 jobs — meaning, had it not been for manufacturing, the state 
would have shed 1,000 jobs, he noted. 


“What we’re beginning to see is a major economic shift and major 

renaissance of manufacturing in Connecticut and, really, a broader 
renaissance of manufacturing in the U.S.,” he said. “This is a long- 
term thing; there’s been a sea change.” 


For more than a decade, the manufacturing sector shed jobs or 
was among the slowest-growing segments of the labor market in 
the state, Gioia said. But recent large-scale defense contracts have 
bolstered Connecticut companies, which have had to hire more 
workers a result. 


While the state’s employment recovery in 2017 was the slowest 
in the past seven years and trailed the nation’s growth rate, the 
manufacturing sector broke a five-year losing streak last year, 
according to the Connecticut Department of Labor. 


“| don’t think you can overstate the importance of manufacturing to 
Connecticut’s aggregate economy,” said Don Klepper-Smith, chief 
economist at DataCore Partners LLC and economic advisor to 
Farmington Bank. “Manufacturing is an integral part of Connecticut’s 
long-term economic past, and it has to be an integral part of our 
long-term economic future.” 
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There are about 163,000 manufacturing jobs in the state, he said, 
most of which — roughly 128,000 — are in durable goods. 


Manufacturing jobs, in particular, produce meaningful ripple effects 
by spurring job growth elsewhere. For every manufacturing job 
added, another 1.5 jobs are created elsewhere in the local economy, 
said Klepper-Smith. 


Connecticut continues to reap the benefits of a diverse 
manufacturing base, he noted: companies here manufacture a 
wide array of products, from eyeglass screws to submarines. That 
diversity has been a key factor in the sector’s Success. 


In 2017, part of the sector’s boost came when Henkel Consumer 
Goods Inc. made Stamford the new home for its North American 
headquarters last August. The company, part of German parent 
company Henkel, makes adhesives, beauty products, and home and 
laundry items. 


The 24,000-square-foot facility in Stamford has about 40 workers, 
according to company officials, and houses a formulation lab that 
develops the company’s beauty care products — including popular 
brands Dial, Right Guard, Tone and got2b. It also has a clinical 
testing lab. 


“Our new location in Stamford allows for optimal access to key 
suppliers and customers, while giving our research and development 
team a state-of-the-art workspace to achieve their full potential in 
creating and testing top-quality product formulations and packages,” 
Martina Spinatsch, vice president of research and development 

for Henkel’s Beauty Care division, said in a statement at the site’s 
January ribbon cuiting. 


“In addition, the proximity of our labs to our marketing teams 
encourages collaboration and enables us to ensure all of our beauty- 
care brands benefit from our advanced technologies and scientific 
expertise,” she added. The company also opened a 27,000-square- 
foot research and development facility in Trumbull, which has 
formulation labs, a consumer product and fragrance evaluation 





bom Connecticut is home 
Connecticut Spring & Stamping, a Farmington-based to 4,011 man ufa ctu ri ng 


manufacturer of precision springs and metal shaped solutions, 
has been an international supplier of custom springs, M e 
progressive stampings, fineblanked stampings, machined f IFMSsS that: 
components and assemblies for almost eight decades. 


center and production plants for the company’s beauty care and 
laundry and home care divisions. 


There is cause for continued optimism among Connecticut 
manufacturers this year and beyond. East Hartford-based Pratt & 
Whitney, for instance, announced in March it landed a $239.7-million 
defense contract from the U.S. Department of Defense to make 137 
military fighter jets. Most of the work will be done at the company’s 
East Hartford headquarters, according to officials. 


Meanwhile, General Dynamics Electric Boat, based in Groton, 
announced in early May that it will soend $852 million to upgrade its 
manufacturing facility as part of its plan to build a fleet of Columbia- 
class nuclear-powered submarines for the Navy, at an estimated 
cost of $7.3 billion apiece. 


Through a partnership with the state’s Department of Economic 

and Community Development, Electric Boat plans to buy new 
machinery, build a third dry dock and manufacturing superstructure, 
and double its spending on parts and materials from its Connecticut- 
based suppliers to more than $500 million annually. The partnership 
agreement, which includes a $35-million forgivable loan, will help the 
company to expand its workforce by almost 1,900 jobs by 2034. The 
state will also provide $8 million for dredging of the Thames River, 
allowing submarines to be launched from the new dry dock. 


Manufacturers have the potential to continue adding a sizeable 
number of jobs in the state this year and beyond. A survey last year 
produced by CBIA and the National Science Foundation Regional 
Center for Next Generation Manufacturing found Connecticut 
manufacturers expected they would need to fill 13,600 job positions 
by this year — and a growing number of programs statewide aim to 
fill the pipeline with future manufacturing workers. 
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aids. 
Stanley Black & Decker, which is launching a new Advanced Manufacturing Center of Excellence in Hartford this year, is a hugely 


successful and highly recognized manufacturer of industrial tools and household hardware, and provider of security products and 
locks, based in New Britain. 


Manufacturing accelerator attracts 
startups from around the world 


By Cara Rosner 


Entrepreneurs leading 10 start-up companies — likely from around 
the world, and each focused on additive manufacturing — will make 
Hartford their home for three months this summer to learn how to 
take their businesses to the next level. 


The Stanley+Techstars Additive Manufacturing Accelerator will begin 
July 16 and run for 90 days. Subsequent cohorts are planned for 
2019 and 2020, for a total of 30 companies participating over the 
three-year span of the program. 


While they are here, the business leaders will gain access to 
mentors, capital and other resources that will help them grow their 
additive manufacturing businesses. Additive manufacturing includes 
technologies that build 3D objects, such as 3D printing, rapid 
prototyping, direct digital manufacturing, layered manufacturing and 
additive fabrication. 


“We will help companies wherever they are today,” said Claudia 
Reuter, Techstars’ managing director of the Hartford accelerator. 
Some companies may arrive with nothing more than a prototype and 
a solid business plan, while others may have already raised a couple 
of million dollars and need help taking the next step. 


“It’s a huge opportunity, from a business side and an investment 
side, to help these companies,” said Reuter. 


For the duration of the accelerator, accepted companies will co- 
locate at Manufactory 4.0, Stanley Black & Decker’s new Advanced 
Manufacturing Center of Excellence in Hartford. 





Stanley Black & Decker is a great partner for the program, Reuter 
said, because the company values innovation, and is forward 
thinking and eager to invest in promising young companies. 


“Stanley Black & Decker is partnering with Techstars to support 
our drive to create world-class innovation and entrepreneurship 
in manufacturing technologies,” said Marty Guay, vice president 
of business development at Stanley Black & Decker. “We chose 
Techstars based on their expertise and their worldwide network. 
Their proven ability to help entrepreneurs succeed in accelerator 
environments differentiated them for us.” 


The Hartford accelerator is one of nearly 40 accelerator programs 
Techstars runs worldwide, each of which has a specific industry 
focus. There are multiple perks for companies that are accepted to 
participate. 


Startups not only gain mentorship, but also access to financial 
capital. Each company accepted to a Techstars accelerator is offered 
a $100,000 convertible note, a form of short-term debt popular with 
seed investors that typically converts into equity during a future 
financing round. 


Techstars also gives companies $20,000, which typically is used 
to support living expenses during the program. In return, Techstars 
receives 6 percent common stock from each company that 
participates. 


Companies also get lifetime access to Techstars’ global network, 
which includes more than 10,000 mentors, 2,700 investors, 1,200 
alumni companies and 180 staff members. They also benefit from 
accounting and legal support and other resources. 


Once they arrive in Hartford, entrepreneurs will spend the first month 
of the program meeting and learning from mentors, said Reuter. 
The second month will be devoted to helping companies focus on 
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Stanley Black & Decker, which has been using 3D printing for more than three decades, is looking to partner with the best and the 
brightest young companies, to find new ways to implement additive manufacturing into its production process. 


key findings; and the third month will be preparation for Demo Day, 
helping business owners learn to tell their companies’ stories. Demo 
Day is scheduled for October 11. 


To get companies thinking about applying, the company recently 
hosted an “Ask Me Anything” session about the Hartford accelerator. 
Tim Hatch, vice president of innovation & technology of Stanley 
Black & Decker, told attendees that the manufacturing company 

is “on a mission to find the best 3D printing companies out there. 
Stanley Black & Decker has been using 3D printing for more 

than 30 years, and is looking for new ways to implement additive 
manufacturing within the production process.” 


As far as young companies that are involved in additive 
manufacturing are concerned, Hatch said, Stanley Black & Decker 
has a specific objective — finding firms that it can work with after the 
program has ended. “We want to learn from you, we want you to 
learn from us, and we want to create a partnership to move forward.” 


There are many Techstars success stories that have emerged from 
previous accelerators, Reuter said, and she expects Hartford’s to 
produce similar outcomes. 


“We are looking for companies that are really trying to do something 
innovative in the additive manufacturing space,” she said. “Huge 
opportunities are out there.” e 
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Using today’s advanced 3D printing techniques, companies can 
design and create anything, from hand tools to prosthetic limbs. 
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Planting the Seed 

Susan Palisano and CCAT 
work to Interest kids In future 
manufacturing careers 


By Cara Rosner 


When it comes to manufacturing in Connecticut, Susan Palisano has 
her sights set on the future. 


More specifically, she strives to ensure there are qualified candidates 
to meet the growing demand for manufacturing jobs — and starts 
planting the seeds in young people as early as fifth and sixth grade. 


Palisano is the director of education and workforce development at 
East Hartford-based Connecticut Center for Advanced Technology 
Inc. (CCAT). She has been at the nonprofit, which was founded in 
2004, for more than 12 years and spearheads efforts to develop 
interest in, and awareness about, manufacturing careers among 
young people in the state. 


“We (CCAT) were always committed that the only way to engage 
students, in a different way than a typical classroom, is to put things 
in sort of a contextual backdrop,” she said, noting that students need 





to see real-life manufacturing in action in order to know whether it’s Susan Palisano 

a career they want to pursue. “That kind of evolved into us really 

seeing a niche: a real lack in what was happening to introduce kids One of the organization’s most successful efforts is the Young 

to opportunities in manufacturing.” Manufacturers Academy, a Summer program for students aged 11 


to 15, which marks its 10th anniversary this summer. Last year, 
CCAT ran eight two-week sessions of the academy at various sites 
throughout the state, teaching students about safety on the job, 
how to use machinery, cutting-edge manufacturing techniques and 
other skills needed to land a job in the field. Participants also visited 
manufacturing businesses. In addition, CCAT ran a series of mini- 
academies in partnership with the Hartford Recreation Department. 


be T h k 7 e f “It’s a high-impact program,” Palisano says of the Young 
a C | M) O Manufacturer’s Academy, intended to get youths thinking seriously 
about their futures. “It really highlights the importance of introducing 


CVO lved | M tO U S these kids to manufacturing early on.” 
fea | ly SCC tN) e The summer program, which will continue, has been so well received 


that it recently led to a full-year program being established at nine 


— N) ic h eC: a rea | schools in Bloomfield, Hartford and East Hartford. The summer 


and academic-year programs both receive funding from the state 


| C k N VV hy _ T Wa S Department of Economic and Community Development through its 
. Manufacturing Innovation Fund, and have become model programs 
h °F e pe NIN fe TO used in other states, said Palisano. 

1 | With a shortage of qualified candidates to fill manufacturing jobs in 
| M t rO e U Ce KI e S to the state, she said, it’s increasingly important to introduce students 
ee 7 to manufacturing early. First approaching students once they are in 

O OD OD O rT U MN It | eS | M high school, for instance, may be too late. 

3 7 

(YN) | N) L] ta ct L] [ N) OQ . “We've really begun thinking broadly about what that pipeline looks 


like, from fifth grade all the way through high school,” she said. 


With Palisano at the helm of CCAT’s workforce-development 
initiatives, a growing number of young students are learning what 
modern manufacturing jobs look like, how well many of them pay, 
and what viable career paths they hold. 


- Susan Palisano 
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Leading. Partnering. 
Creating bold ideas to guide change. 


To assist organizations in strengthening a foundation for sustainable 
growth, the Connecticut Center for Advanced Technology Inc. 
(CCAT), a nonprofit corporation, creates bold, new ideas for 
designing and implementing applied technologies, export and 

cyber compliance, energy solutions, STEM education, and career 
development. 


CCAT supports new business development by also providing 
incubator space to emerging technology companies. Start-ups 
benefit from the synergy of our experienced team, cutting-edge 
technologies and extensive professional networks. 


“At CCAT, we believe an organization’s success is tied directly to 
the integration of its skilled workforce, the latest technology and 
efficient operations,” states Elliot Ginsberg, CCAT president and 
chief executive. 


“This philosophy is fundamental to CCAT’s business strategy and 
guides collaboration with our industry, academia and government 
partners. It is an approach that generates bold, new solutions to 
address the challenges our customers confront.” 


APPLYING INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGY 


CCAT’s Advanced Manufacturing Center (AMC) is a world-class 
facility known internationally for applying innovative technology, 
where leading-edge technology is showcased, demonstrated, and 
evaluated. You'll find CCAT’s team of experts ready to work with 
you to tackle challenges and turn ideas into reality. With our team 
of experts, support from the state of Connecticut, and network of 
machining and software companies, we offer a broad expanse of 
capabilities to evaluate technologies and process improvements 
such as hybrid machining, additive manufacturing and 3D printing, 
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precision machining, structured light scanning, CT x-ray and CMM, 
and export & cyber compliance. 


Understanding the future of manufacturing is critical to CCAT. We 
offer composite and hybrid machining to help companies meld their 
legacy metal machining processes with advanced technologies. 
CCAT leads national efforts to assess methods for machining parts 
made of complex materials, including aerospace alloys, refractory 
metals, ceramics, and composites. We are also conducting additive 
manufacturing research to improve the design, quality and capacity 
of manufacturing production. 


Advanced 
Manufacturing 
Center 
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Education & 
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Development 


Load 
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ADVANCING STEM & PROMOTING ACHIEVEMENT 


Promoting engagement and achievement in science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics is both an academic imperative 
and a critical component in developing a robust, highly skilled 
manufacturing workforce pipeline. 


CCAT spearheads innovative approaches to enhance K-12 

STEM education and career awareness. In-school and summer 
programs for middle grade students promote achievement in math 
and science and introduce future careers in manufacturing fields 
through engaging, context-based workshops. CCAT’s professional 
development and consulting services help educators develop and 
deliver new curriculum, adapt to changing national standards and 
transform their classrooms into active learning environments. 


INTEGRATED CAREER DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 


Companies need to be able to attract, train and retain a solid base 
of skilled employees to succeed. CCAT is committed to ensuring 
that the manufacturing sector has access to a well-prepared and 
qualified talent pipeline to meet capacity and prepare for growth. 


CCAT’s workforce development efforts focus on three key objectives. 


CCAT acts in an intermediary capacity to develop and leverage 
meaningful industry partnerships that help define employment 
requirements. As a certified testing center and approved training 
provider, CCAT mitigates hiring risks by identifying competencies 
and validating foundational and technical skills. Also, to most 
effectively address hiring needs, CCAT’s programs help match 
manufacturers who have available open positions with pre-screened 
jobseekers, especially those from non-traditional cohorts, such as 
women and urban young adults. 


HARNESSING ENERGY SOLUTIONS 


CCAT leads planning and policy initiatives that focus on sustainable, 
reliable energy use and innovative technologies to offset energy 
demands. To advance a hydrogen-fuel cell economy within 
Connecticut and the Northeast, CCAT administers collaboratives, 
such as the Connecticut Hydrogen Fuel Cell Coalition, the Northeast 
Electrochemical Energy Storage Cluster and the Northeast Technical 
Exchange Center. 


CCAT works with the Connecticut Department of Energy and 
Environmental Protection and federal agencies to assist rural and 
urban municipalities with technical development of mission-critical 
microgrids. We also work with state and regional manufacturing 
sectors to assure that these businesses and industries focus on 
becoming more energy efficient. 


CCAT collaborates with industry, academic institutions, and 
governments at the local, state, federal and international levels to 
provide objective assistance to reduce energy consumption and 
energy costs, increase energy reliability, and improve environmental 
performance. 


EXPORT AND CYBER COMPLIANCE 


CCAT can help create systems and policies that will help manage 
businesses with confidence. Our team includes two Certified U.S. 





REPORT 





Export Compliance Officers® (CUSECO) who can help keep your 
company safeguarded from committing export violations. Our 
experts enhance your export control system and cybersecurity 
needs to assure alignment with your customers. 


Using CCAT’s documents and tools, we will develop a robust 
compliance program that will inform every facet of business — sales, 
business development, purchasing, human resources, quality 
control, technicians and shipping and receiving. CCAT will help 
businesses increase competitiveness and confidence in their export 
control programs, so that customers can depend on them as a 
reliable and secure vendor. 


Additionally, our wholly-owned subsidiary, Novus Insight, Inc., has 
a team of 40 IT-professionals, including a Certified Information 
Systems Security Professional (CISSP), to implement the required 
cybersecurity protocols. On behalf of the entire CCAT organization, 
Novus continues to provide our high-quality and affordable 
information technology and related services. & 





Hybrid machining is used to build complex geometric parts at CCAT’s 
Advanced Manufacturing Center. 


Creating bold, 
new ideas for success 
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Eric Pedersen, the founder of Waterbury-based Ideal Fish, created a land-based, high-tech fish farm where he and his team are 
raising Branzino, a European sea bass that’s popular in high-end restaurants. All of the Branzino shipped to the U.S. is raised overseas 
in the Mediterranean, meaning the fish is at least five days old before it is served. 


State's small businesses are 
‘absolutely critical’ to the economy 


By Taryn Plumb 


In their case, “small” equals fierce: There’s simply no 
underestimating the influence of small businesses in Connecticut 
and across the country. 


Small standing alone but collectively enormous, they are an 
essential driver of the economy; many experts say the economic 
structure would collapse without them. They are “absolutely critical,” 
said Emily Carter, state director of the Connecticut Small Business 
Development Center (CTSBDC). 


In turn, recognizing the crucial role they play, a number of programs 
across the state are dedicated to helping small businesses and 
entrepreneurs not only establish themselves, but grow and thrive. 


All told, there are more than 339,000 small businesses in 
Connecticut (defined as having 500 employees or less) and they 
ultimately comprise of 99.4 percent of the state’s total business, 
according to a 2017 report from the U.S. Small Business 
Administration Office of Advocacy. 


What’s more, they employ almost half of the state’s workforce, 
noted Peter Gioia, vice president and economist at the Connecticut 
Business & Industry Association (CBIA). 


Their influence is palpable on a number of levels, he said — not the 
least of which is their role in the supply chain, particularly for the 
state’s largest corporations, including General Dynamics Electric 


Boat, United Technologies Corporation and Sikorsky Aircraft, now a 
Lockheed Martin company. 


“There’s a strong connectivity between larger corporations and 
smaller businesses,” Gioia said, describing a synergistic linkage. 
“They both need each other and help each other.” 


Meanwhile, in addition to paying a significant portion of taxes to 
the state, they are “extremely innovative” and represent a wide 
breadth of industries, ranging from manufacturing to construction to 
hospitality. 


Carter said the CTSBDC has recently seen particular growth in the 
tech start-up space, as well as in biomedical and medical device 
companies; meanwhile, the service industry continues to be strong, 
she said. She also noted a continued uptick in women-owned and 
minority-owned companies. 


But looking across Connecticut, there’s no shortage of innovation in 
small business: You'll find anything from specialty food companies 
to consulting firms to sports endeavors dedicated to kitesurfing and 
skateboarding, just to name a few. 


As a means to help them, Connecticut’s SBDCs offer no-cost 
business counseling at 30 offices across the state. That help ranges 
from initial business-plan development to the implementation of 
growth strategies. The organization is funded through the U.S. Small 
Business Administration and the state Department of Economic and 
Community Development. 


In 2017, according to Carter, it helped more than 1,300 small 
Connecticut businesses, provided access to $54 million in funding 
and assisted more than 62 startups. 


She pointed to recent standouts Waterbury-based aquaculture 
company Ideal Fish, which has raised $10 million in venture capital 
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Gary Wright, founder of North Franklin-based Wright Transportation, worked with CTSBDC advisor Matt Nemeth to get his new 
business rolling. Wright Transportation is now the state’s most recommended non-emergency medical transportation (NEMT) 


provider in the area. 


and expects to generate 200-plus advanced manufacturing jobs 
within five years; Wright Transportation LLC of North Franklin, which 
secured a loan to purchase 20 vehicles and increase its sales by 

50 percent; and Counter Weight Brewing Company in Hamden, a 
family-owned business that is taking advantage of the growing craft 
beer trend. 


“We’re here to help,” said Carter. “We want Connecticut small 
businesses to thrive and succeed. It’s critical to keep the 
entrepreneurial ecosystem intact in the state.” 


Meanwhile, small businesses can also seek out assistance from 
Connecticut Innovations, based in Rocky Hill, and its subsidiary, 
CTNext. They provide pre-seed and seed funding to growing 
companies, as well as grants to stimulate bioscience innovation, 
support emerging technologies, and recruit interns from state 
colleges and universities. 


CTNext also helps small technology companies vie for more than 
$2.6 billion in federal research and development funding through the 
prestigious and competitive programs Small Business Innovation 
Research (SBIR) and Small Business Technology Transfer (STTR). 
Both are dedicated to stimulating research and development. 


And then there are entrepreneurs helping each other; one example 
is Connecticut native Antwaine Debnam, who invented the hands- 
free carrier Tripletote. 


He tours the state to help others grow their product ideas. Offering 
talks free of charge, he promotes what he calls the “Four Ms”: Make 
the product, Manage the process, Market the product, and Massively 
engage with your customers. 


“A lot of people are inspired to innovate,” he acknowledges, “but 
many don’t know what to do to make a product.” 
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Challenges ahead 


Of course, businesses — both big and small — face a panoply of 
challenges. 


For small businesses, one of the biggest of those is, and will 
continue to be, finding skilled workers, according to Gioia. There are 
20,000 open jobs in the state that companies can’t fill, he contended 
— as evidenced by a plethora of “Help Wanted” signs. “They’re like 
mushrooms,” he said. “They’re all over the place.” 


While larger companies aren’t immune to this, they have the clout 
and resources to draw in out-of-state workers and provide higher 
pay, he noted. 


That leaves many small businesses concerned for the future, 
particularly considering that 2018 and 2019 are expected to be peak 
retirement years. 


“Companies are aware, they’re concerned about it, but they don’t 
have a solution,” he said. 


Meanwhile, Gioia did note that small business confidence has 
“skyrocketed” since President Donald Trump was elected, but at the 
same time pointed to ongoing concerns about government intrusion 
and growing issues around tariffs — especially considering that 5,000 
Connecticut businesses are involved in international trade. 


Carter, for her part, re-emphasized the importance of helping small 
businesses access reliable capital. In this growing digital age, she 
said, it’s important to continue supporting local businesses and keep 
the proverbial and literal Main Street both thriving and relevant. 


“We don’t want our downtowns to become vacant,” she said. 
“It’s crucial to think about local businesses when we think about 
purchasing power.” e 
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MakeHaven is a shared collaborative studio - a mix of DIY studio, educational platform, and social club - that hosts members-only 
networking and building events and workshops, as well as independent open studio hours. 


Maker spaces are spurring manufacturing 
training Opportunities and grassroots growth 


By Taryn Plumb 


Think of them as modern-day garages: You finally get off of work 

and you just want to tackle your own projects (the stuff that REALLY 
inspires you), SO you fire up the laser cutter or sewing machine or 3D 
printer and get to tinkering. 


Such is the nature of today’s “maker spaces,” a new take on 
collaboration, community and resource sharing that is cropping up all 
over Connecticut — and across the country. 


“It’s a shared creative space where people can get together and 
learn from each other and do independent projects,” said J.R. 

Logan, executive director of MakeHaven in New Haven. “People 
who come in and don’t know what they’re coming into are normally 
wowed. It’s an impressive environment, a new idea to a lot of people. 
It gets people jazzed up.” 


As many of Connecticut’s cities reinvent themselves for the 21st 
century, maker spaces are a growing fixture adding to their vibrancy. 


Recently, these shared collaborative studios — a mix of DIY studio, 
educational platform and social club — have manifested in the CT 
Hackerspace in Watertown, the Fairfield County Makers’ Guild in 
Norwalk, NESIT Makerspace in Meriden, and Upward Hartford and 
Makerspace CT in the heart of the state capital. Charging monthly 
membership fees, they are host to members-only networking and 
building events and workshops, as well as independent open studio 
hours and open houses for the public to come in and explore. 
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A MakeHaven member shows Off his latest project. 


One of the newest entries is the nonprofit Makerspace CT; with an 
anticipated completion of late 2018, it will be comprised of 20,000 
square feet located on the first floor of the former G. Fox Building 

in downtown Hartford. Made possible through private funding, the 
intent is that it will be the state’s largest maker space. 


“It’s not necessarily home, it’s not necessarily work, but it’s a place 
for people to collaborate and explore opportunities for creation and 
innovation together,” said Devra Sisitsky, who serves as executive 
director and co-founder with her husband, Bryan Patton. The couple 
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MakeHaven hosts people working on all kinds of creations, from the technical to the artistic. 


also runs the New England Maker Summit. “The really important 
piece is the community. We're trying strongly to support a community 
in Hartford.” 


MakeHaven, meanwhile, started out in 2012 with “no space, no 
equipment, probably about 15 members — people who committed to 
pay before there was even a space,” Logan recalled. 


Today, it has about 220 members and operates out of a 
5,000-square-foot space on 770 Chapel Street in New Haven, 
where it moved in January, and is stocked with 3D printers, sewing 
machines, laser cutters and large woodworking tools. 


As for projects? In addition to a number of woodworking initiatives, 
Logan said he’s seen members making jewelry, modifying vehicle 
parts and assembling microprocessors. 


Going forward, he said they’d like to add metalworking capabilities, 
expand the space by a few thousand square feet, and add studio 
spaces and rentable desks to extend into the co-working arena. 


But most of all, “| want to really increase our events and educational 
programming,” said Logan, who himself was first drawn to learning 
about 3D printing, what he called initially a “mystery” and now 
“something magical,” with machines that are full of personality — but 
also a lot of quirks. 


“I’m excited about the possibilities of these spaces,” he said. “What 
used to be locked up and too expensive has become, ‘I can actually 
do it now.’ Now the world can be at your fingertips.” 


Sisitsky agreed, particularly pointing to the impact the spaces can 
have on Connecticut and its economy. 


Through a grant from CTNext — which named Hartford/East Hartford 


a designated “Innovation Place” — MakerspaceCT has already 
begun to offer programming around 3-D printing and scanning, 
laser cutting, the Arduino open source electronics platform and the 
Raspberry Pi computer project platform. 


The emphasis going forward, Sisitsky said, will continue to be on 
hardware, prototype creation, electronics, coding, CNC machining, 
fiber arts, wood and metal fabrication, blacksmithing, ceramics, 
glass-blowing and other arts. 


In particular, she pointed to the “tremendous skills gap” in 
the country right now, with 500,000 unfilled jobs in advanced 
manufacturing, and said the hope is to begin to alleviate that. 


“We really are on the precipice of another technological revolution,” 
Sisitsky said. “This is going to impact every one of us in different 
ways. The maker space is a place for people to learn about all of 
these amazing technologies.” 





Collaborative efforts yield impressive results for MakeHaven 
members. 
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Saving Lives 
New smart apps alert caregivers 
and first resoonders when seniors fall 


By Taryn Plumb 


It just Kept happening over and over again—and it was only getting 
worse. 


Every day, Dr. Shea Gregg was seeing men and women over age 65 
coming into the trauma center he headed after they had suffered a 
serious fall. 


As medical staff tended to them, they continually asked patients: 
Why weren’t they wearing their Life Alert bracelets or another 
notification device? 


And the recurring answer: Because it embarrassed them; it made 
them feel old, weak, stigmatized. 


Dr. Gregg knew there had to be an alternative — and it finally came 
along in April 2015 with the release of the Apple Watch. A techie 
by nature (he was doing basic coding in the fourth grade) he was 
an early adopter, and his elder patients immediately began to take 
notice of his unique new timepiece. 


“Maybe this is the secret,” he thought. 
And thus FallCall Solutions LLC was born. 


He teamed up with his wife, Kristin Gregg, an emergency room 
doctor, and the couple began designing apps exclusively for the 
Apple Watch that can help detect falls, alert caregivers when they 
happen — and ultimately help to prevent them. 


Starting out in July 2015 and based out of Trumbull, their 

first offering was ElderCheck Now. The free app facilitaties 
communication between elders and their caregivers and allows for 
the exchange of information such as location and heart rate, and 
quickly transmitted check-ins via the tap of a button. 


“LE think we can 
really have an 

Impact on this 
population.” 


- Dr. Shea Gregg 
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FallCall Lite, set for release in May, is a free download that will allow 
users to call for help and contact caregivers. A paid version will 
enable elders to call emergency dispatch directly from their wrists, 
while at the same time notifying caregivers and providing real-time 
updates on their whereabouts and vitals. 


Meanwhile, a full version of the app, called FallCall Now, will be 
enhanced with fall detection based on proprietary algorithms. It will 
offer both a manual “call for help” button connecting the wearer to a 
central monitoring agency, and a background fall detector that can 
call for help when the wearer is unable to do so. It will be one of the 
first “smart” fall detectors ever created. 


The company has received funding from Connecticut Innovations as 
well as crowdfunding support through Kickstarter and MedStartr. 


Dr. Gregg, who has practiced trauma medicine for the last 10 
years, sees FallCall as a game-changer, considering that falls are a 
significant cause of death for those over age 65. 


“| think we can really have an impact on this population,” he said. 
What’s more, he added, “We really hope to help give dignity back.” 


For more information, visit fallcall.com. 
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Carolyn Kuan conducts the Hartford Symphony Orchestra. 


Collaboration, community awareness and 
Innovation create strong tourism industry 


By Joan Hunt 


The state’s thriving tourism industry attests to the fact that there is 
strength in numbers. Connecticut offers visitors world-class music 
and entertainment venues, spectacular natural panoramas, history 
dating back to when dinosaurs roamed the earth, rich cultural 
dining experiences, and a website portal — www.ctvisit.com — that 
is guaranteed to help even the least seasoned traveler find every 
one of them. And rather than competing with one another for tourist 
dollars, these innovative resources are working together to bring 
$14.7 billion in traveler spending and $1.7 billion in tax revenues to 
the state each year. 


Just one example is the Hartford Symphony Orchestra. HSO 
Director Carolyn Kuan said she believes that partnering with other 
organizations is one of the symphony’s strengths. When the mayor 
asked for help getting people to frequent downtown Hartford 
restaurants, for example, HSO stepped up. 


“We created a program called Playing with Food that talked about 
the signature dishes at downtown restaurants and what they would 
sound like in music,” Kuan recalled. 


Another HSO partnering tool is the Intermix concerts that join 
performances with cocktails and mingling opportunities to highlight 
both the music and the venues that host it. “We also actively partner 
with the Wadsworth, Hartford Stage and local environmental groups, 
and work with Real Artways,” Kuan said. 


Being in touch with the community, Kuan believes, includes exploring 
its cultures. A recent program incorporated the Jewish shofar, 
an ancient musical instrument made from a ram’s horn. Future 





programs will incorporate Latin American and African music. 


Kuan is the youngest musical director, the first female, and the first 
Asian to lead the HSO. Under her direction, the HSO encourages 
people to create their own concert experiences. Some performances 
offer seating, but also the opportunity for people to walk around 
while the symphony is playing to experience the sounds made by 
various sections. 


“We have also worked with other artists painting while we were 
playing music,” she said. Their Movie Lights program provides live 
music during movies like Harry Potter or next year’s Star Wars. 
“Most people don’t realize when going to a movie that it is classical 
music in the background,” said Kuan. 


In addition to partnering, serving the community and providing 
innovative programming, Kuan credits the dedicated family of 
musicians and support people for making the HSO successful. In 
this, its 75th year of operation, these are the people who will be 
celebrated. June 29 kicks off another sharing event, the Symphony 
Orchestra’s annual Talcott Mountain Music Festival, with an 
Independence Day celebration in Simsbury featuring regional church 
choirs. 


Collaboration is also at the heart of the Eugene O’Neill Theater 
Center in Waterford, where playwrights, artists, and performers at 
all stages of their careers come together. The O’Neill, the nation’s 
foremost organization dedicated to the development of new works 
and new voices for the American theater, also offers theater training 
through the National Theater Institute. 


“We invented what is now used everywhere, called the stage reading 
model,” said Amanda Ritchie, the O’Neill’s director of marketing 

and college relations. “It started in the 1960s as a place where 
undiscovered writers could test their work, just focusing on words 

on the page, and not worry about things like lighting, costuming and 
set.” 
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Overhead view of the Eugene O’Neill Theater Center’s campus. 


This summer, the theater will be developing eight plays chosen 

from 1,400 scripts acquired during the winter through a national 
blind search. “Many of our writers have gone on to great acclaim,” 
said Ritchie. One of them is Lin Manuel Miranda, the playwright 

and Broadway star of the wildly popular “Hamilton” (scheduled for a 
three-week run at the Bushnell Dec. 11-30), who Ritchie remembers 
as “a 20-something carrying his piano across the field in 2005.” 


“Seven people who were in “Hamilton” began with us,” recalls 
Ritchie. Professional actors and directors, including Michael Douglas 
and Meryl Streep, got started at the O’Neill. Actress Elisabeth Moss, 
of the television series “The Handmaid’s Tale,” and Josh Radnor 
from new NBC series “Rise” are also alums. 


Theatre lives a rich life in Connecticut, with other venues including 
the Long Wharf Theatre, the Shubert, and Yale Repertory in New 
Haven, Goodspeed Opera House in East Haddam, the Kate 
(Katharine Hepburn Cultural Arts Center) in Old Saybrook, Ivoryton 
Playhouse, Westport Country Playhouse and Hartford Stage. 


Other attractions are as varied as the New England Air Museum in 
Windsor Locks, and the Beardsley Zoo in Bridgeport, which houses 
300 animals from North and South America, including an Andean 
condor and a giant anteater. Kids can track prehistoric dinosaurs and 
mummies at the Yale Peabody Museum of Natural History or walk in 
the native footsteps of early Americans at the Mashantucket Pequot 
Museum and Research Center, the Connecticut State Museum of 
Natural History at UConn in Storrs, or the Royal Mohegan Burial 
Ground in Norwich. 


Historic villages like Old Wethersfield offer a glimpse of life in 

past centuries, with tours of original homes like the circa-1752 
Joseph Webb House where George Washington and the Comte de 
Rochambeau, commander of all French forces in America, planned 
the final battle of the Revolutionary War. Landmarks like lovely 
Roseland Cottage in Woodstock and Gillette Castle (built for the 
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original Sherlock Holmes actor, William Gillette) in East Haddam 
also serve as venues for plays, festivals and other events. 


Many of Connecticut’s pleasures are less cerebral. For the 
adventuresome, thrills abound with zip lines at places like 
Brownstone Exploration & Discovery Park in Portland, Adventure 
Park at the Discovery Museum in Bridgeport, and Nomads Outdoor 
Adventure in South Windsor. Balloon rides are offered in multiple 
locations throughout the state, including Adventure Balloon in 
Plymouth, Aer Blarney Balloons in Litchfield and Berkshire Balloons 
in Plainville. Quassy amusement and water park in Middlebury or 
Lake Compounce theme park in Bristol are also great places for 
active families to visit. 


Hikers might enjoy the Mattabesett and Mount Higby Trail near 
Middlefield, which is nine miles out and back, featuring beautiful wild 
flowers and several activities, with vistas of the Connecticut River. 
Quaint villages and picturesque coastal views can be found in nearly 
300 miles of southern coastline for those who enjoy sandy beaches, 
boating and water sports. 


Mystic Seaport and Mystic Aquarium, along with Foxwoods and 
Mohegan Sun casinos, are perennial favorites that draw many 
people to the state — but it is perhaps the summer festivals that bring 
together all of what’s good about Connecticut. Food, music and 

the arts combine in events like the Hartford Rib Off by Riverfront 
Recapture on June 15-16, Connecticut’s Historic Gardens Day at 
the Florence Griswold Museum in Old Lyme on June 24, the Greater 
Hartford Shakespeare Festival June 12-29, Sailfest in New London 
July 13-15, the Model Yacht Regatta in Mystic Aug. 3-5, and Concert 
& River Fire in Putnam July 21 to Sept. 8. 


Connecticut’s arts and tourism industry supports more than 120,000 
local jobs. All of these people working together ensures that the only 
thing there is no excuse for in Connecticut is being bored. e 


SUNLIGHT TRAVELS 92,955,807 MILES TO EARTH. 
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We are here to provide you with an exceptional event or travel 
experience at no extra cost. 
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“Pepperland” at the Shubert Theater on June 21-22 is a ticketed performance, starring the Mark Morris Dance Group, to celebrate the 
50-year anniversary of the Beatles’ groundbreaking album “Sgt Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band.” 


That’s Entertainment! 
Festival of Arts & Ideas turns 
New Haven into the world’s stage 


By Joan Hunt 


It’s always innovative, often provocative, and perennially 
entertaining. The International Festival of Arts & Ideas draws 
100,000 people to the city of New Haven during the month of June, 
while putting the state on the map for artistic performance and 
expression. 


“Culturally speaking, we bring the best artists from around the 

world to New Haven and we take New Haven to the world,” said 
Chad Herzog, the festival’s director of programming. “We hire local 
employees, we contribute to our downtown and regional businesses, 
and we place millions of dollars into the local economy.” 





Kaki King performs at the International Festival of Arts & Ideas. 


And besides that, it’s great fun. 


This year, more than 170 festival events will take over New programming.” 
Haven’s theaters and open spaces from June 9-23. Visitors can 
enjoy strolling, biking, boating, sipping and tasting along with film 
screenings, free headline concerts on New Haven Green (bring a 
blanket and a picnic), pop-up neighborhood festivals, music, dance 
and theatre performances. Festival artists include Grammy winners, 
Tony winners, Oscar winners, MacArthur Genius Fellows, and more. 


This year, the festival honors the 50th anniversary of the Beatles’ 
groundbreaking album “Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band” with 
Pepperland at the Shubert Theater on June 21-22. The Mark Morris 
Dance Group’s creation includes fresh arrangements of Beatles 
songs, with new pieces composed by Ethan Iverson for a great 
tribute to a phenomenal rock album. 


Most of the festival events are free to the public. “We are lucky 

to have the state of Connecticut and the City of New Haven who 
continue the partnership started 23 years ago,” Herzog said. On 
top of that, the festival receives arts endowments from state and 
national sources and private foundations. “And individual donors 
are our biggest support,” he added. “Our community is supporting 
the festival at levels that allow us to maintain our 85-percent free 


On June 12-13, “Radicals in Miniature” — a collaboration between 
Obie Award-winning playwright Ain Gordon and percussionist Josh 
Quillen — will be presented at the Iseman Theater to tell the stories of 
people who left an indelible impression on the world, and how all of 
them (and all of us) are connected. 
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“A Billion Nights on Earth,” set for on June 14-16 at University 
Theatre, takes viewers on a remarkable adventure in which a father 
and son travel the world through a portal in their kitchen. Puppetry 
and Kabuki stagecraft animate size-enhanced penguins, astronauts, 
and other characters before the audience’s eyes. 


The Yale International Choral Fest on June 13-16 combines choirs 
from Switzerland, Germany, Sri Lanka and Mexico with American 
companies to celebrate the universal language of music. It will also 
highlight the variety of choral traditions around the world. 


“This year, we spent a lot of time looking towards artists (and 
thinkers for our ideas program) that help us answer what it means 
to be a citizen,” explained Herzog. “And I’m not talking about 
what government-issued |.D. card one may carry, but really, how 
we are all citizens in the world in which we live — may it be our 
neighborhood, our workplace, our city, or whatever.” 


HVT 


“Requiem for an Electric Chair,” scheduled for June 22-23 at the 
Iseman Theater, exemplifies this thought-provoking genre with a 
story about a man from the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Toto 
Kisaku, who came within seconds of being executed for questioning 
the practice of child exploitation, found political asylum in the U.S. 
This, his newest theatre piece, recounts his harrowing story. 


&, ims 


A new and unique production of “The Merchant of Venice’ will be 
performed June 19-23 in the Yale Law School Courtyard, with a 
cast of five multi-ethnic actors who will explore Shylock’s complex 6 
humanity as a father and merchant, villain and victim. Bs ae . 
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Kaki King, considered by Rolling Stone magazine to be one of 


the greatest guitar players of her generation, combines both her The International Festival of Arts & Ideas in New Haven brings 
storytelling and musical prowess in “The Neck is A Bridge to the Toto Kisaku to the stage at the Ilseman Theater June 22-23 to 
Body” at Morse Recital Hall on June 20. tell his story about repression in the Democratic Republic of the 


Congo in the presentation “Requiem for an Electric Chair.” 
“We are always working on three festivals at a time,” said Herzog, 
noting that current planning stretches out to 2020. “It is a multi- 
disciplinary festival, so we are looking for the best artists from 
around the world that will resonate and touch our community — that 
being New Haven, our region, and afar.” 


He said it is very important for the festival’s organizers to remain 
relevant beyond its June festival month. “Throughout the year, we 
have been able to continue our ideas program; occasionally we 
have presented ticketed performances, but what we are most proud 
of is our commitment to our community.” This includes partnering 
with other organizations like the National Endowment for the Art’s 
Big Read, a High School Fellowship program, the daily international 
music listening program Global Sounds, and the ever-popular 
neighborhood festivals. 





“We are excited to share the Festival of Arts & Ideas this year,” said 


Herzog, one of three co-directors of the event. As always, its goal The Yale International Choral Fest will combine choirs from 
is to “bring people together in one place to increase international Switzerland, Germany, Sri Lanka, Mexico and the U.S. 


understanding, social cohesion and celebrate diversity.” e 
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In Connecticut, you don’t have to go very far to feel like you're getting away. Stay over in style at one of 
our romantic B&Bs, charming inns or luxurious resorts. Try stand-up paddle boarding on Long Island 
Sound or stroll the streets of one of our quaint small towns. Explore art galleries along the coast or 
sample a craft brew in the hills. No matter how long or short your stay, Connecticut gives you so many 


ways to relax and recharge. 


* 
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Travel less. Experience more. 
still revolutionary 


Lisa Natcharian’s vision creates fantasy 
worlds for kids and adults 


By Joan Hunt 


At the Storyteller’s Cottage in Simsbury, owner Lisa Natcharian 
elevates the love of books into a personal experience. Three 
Victorian-style mystery rooms pit the wits of visitors against a 
seemingly unsolvable murder investigation, a missing person’s case, 
or a team of mischievous fairies. 


“We have a whole team of 20-somethings who run the games and 
know how to give clues without giving away the mystery,” said 
Natcharian. She creates the games herself. Her husband, Matthew, 
learned electrical skills to rig magnetic triggers that unlock doors and 
drawers. 


Parties and events at the Storyteller’s Cottage center around favorite 
works of fiction. A Great Gatsby gala, for example, was attended by 
people in 1920s-attire and included a martini tasting. A mystery party 
for children 10 and under brought together Nancy Drew fans and 
included board games and making new friends. 


Each room evokes a story, like the Alice in Wonderland Room, 
where small clubs meet, parents wait to pick up their children, 

and kids pass through to grab candy and other treats on their way 

to someplace else. A Dungeon & Dragons group meets in the 
Enchanted Library for adult board game nights, and children love the 
Harry Potter Room — modeled after Gryffindor — for birthday parties 
as well as a place to read, or write, or to play games. 


The Jane Austen Regency Salon is home to classes for writers of all 
ages and stages. Book clubs meet there, and patrons who drop by 
with their lunch might also listen to a local bard who plays the harp 
and recites poetry. 


“| wasn’t sure it was going to fly,” Natcharian said of her brainchild 
that opened in October 2017. Her boys — Chris, 19, Ryan, 16, and 
Will, 13 — are all advanced learners, and she got her masters in 
gifted education because of them. When she and her husband 
bought an investment property at Fiddler’s Green, the restored 1896 
home of local legislator Alexander Pattison captured her imagination. 


“The atmosphere was wonderful,” she recalls. She decorated the 
rooms for old-fashioned charm with furniture she acquired from 
Craigslist. 


“The most fun thing about this is being able to meet all these 
creative people,” said Natcharian. Staff ranges from 17-year-old 
“Princess Heather,” who fits magically into the venue, to an older 
woman named Helen, who is a writer, performer and librarian, 
formerly from Wales. 


Rooms can be rented by groups or individuals, with a total capacity 
of 49 people at any one time in the entire house. 
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Visitors to Connecticut quickly discover what longtime locals and 
recent transplants already know. Connecticut is not just a great place 
to visit, it’s an even better place to live, work and raise a family. 


Connecticut offers a concentration of contrasting experiences simply 
unmatched in any other New England state — from 250 miles of 
coastline to 2,000 miles of wooded trails, from leading historic sites 
to vibrant arts/cultural offerings, from exceptional dining and lodging 
options to all kinds of family-friendly adventures and attractions. 


No wonder tourism is big business in Connecticut. In fact, the latest 
independent report estimates that visitors to Connecticut generate 
$14.7 billion in sales for business across the state, which in turn 
helps drive $1.7 billion in tax revenues. And tourism activities now 
support more than 120,000 jobs in the state — directly employing 
82,688 people in tourism businesses. 


A GREAT STATE TO VISIT, 
AN EVEN BETTER PLACE TO LIVE 





What attracts all that business? Randy Fiveash, director of the 
Connecticut Office of Tourism, explains, “What draws tourists to 
Connecticut are the same things that enhance the quality of life here. 
People like getting off the beaten path and exploring something 
different. And whether you’re ready for an active adventure or a 
leisurely escape, Connecticut enables you to experience more while 
traveling less.” 


To check out all there is to see and do in Connecticut, both residents 
and visitors can explore the state’s official tourism website: www. 
CTvisit.com. 
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still revolutionary 


Nearly five million people each year visit this site to learn more 
about attractions, hotels and B&Bs, restaurants, upcoming events 
and more. And if you’re a tourism-related business, you can have 
your own robust listing page on CTvisit.com for free — which you 
can populate with your own photos, videos and event info as well 
as automatic updates from your social media sites. Towns and cities 
can also easily post their own page on this site for free. 


To learn more about why Connecticut is such a great 
place to visit and to live, go to CTvisit.com. Also look 
for VisitConnecticut on Facebook, CTvisit on Twitter, 
Instagram and Pinterest, and ConnecticutTourism on 
YouTube. 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 

ALL THERE IS TO SEE AND DO IN CONNECTICUT? 
1. What’s the longest river in New England? 

2. How many state parks and forests are in Connecticut? 

3. What’s the largest maritime museum in the U.S.? 
4 


. How many miles of the Appalachian Trail go through 
Connecticut? 


. Which two state routes are recognized as National 
Scenic Byways? 


. What’s the oldest art museum in America? 


. Where was the hamburger invented? 


6 
7. What’s the National Park located in Connecticut? 
8 
9 


. What percentage of Connecticut is forest? 


10. In what town is arguably the best pizza in the world? 
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A trackside view of the new platform at State Street Station in New Haven. 


Making Connections 

New rail and air projects promise an 
economic boost and greater convenience 
for the region 


By Cara Rosner 


Business can’t happen in Connecticut if people and goods can’t 
make it from one place to the next, making transportation a vital 
piece of the puzzle. 


There are multiple transportation projects underway at any given 
time statewide but, for many, few are as exciting or long awaited as 
the newly expanded Hartford Line commuter rail service, connecting 
the New Haven-to-Springfield corridor. After years of planning and 
construction, the rail line is scheduled to open on June 16. 


“This is a brand-new railroad, constructed, really, from scratch,” state 
Department of Transportation (DOT) Commissioner James Redeker 
said of the state-of-the-art project, which began as part of the High- 
Speed Intercity Passenger Rail Program launched under President 
Barack Obama’s administration. 


“Being able to run 12 (round-trip) trains a day from Springfield and 
17 a day from Hartford is, far and away, the most expansive service 
level delivered under that program,” Redeker explained. “This really 
is a dramatic implementation of service.” 


CTRail runs the Hartford Line, which has more than doubled the six 
round-trips Amtrak previously offered daily in the region. 


The $600-million project will be well worth the investment, both in 
easing congestion on Connecticut roads as well as invigorating 
towns that house train stations, he said. 


“It has brought jobs through construction, but it also brings 


permanent economic development to the corridor,” he said, noting 
towns along the line already are reaping the benefits through transit- 
oriented development around the stations. 


New stations have been added in Berlin, Wallingford and Meriden. 
There also will be a new station built in Windsor Locks, to the north 
of an existing station in that town. The line expansion has led to a 
new platform being added to New Haven’s State Street Station and 
another at Hartford’s Union Station. 


Other stops along the line include New Haven Union Station, 
Windsor, and Springfield Union Station. Future stations, where 
service didn’t previously exist, are slated for North Haven, 
Newington, West Hartford and Enfield. 


For passengers, of course, the biggest immediate benefit will be 
that the Hartford Line will provide fast and convenient regional 
passenger rail service, allowing them to commute more easily for 
business, education or leisure from southern Massachusetts to 
southern Connecticut, and all points in between. The line, offering 

a combination of Amtrak and Hartford Line trains, will operate at 
speeds of up to 110 miles per hour, with an average travel time of 81 
minutes between New Haven and Springfield, according to the DOT. 


Passenger-focused amenities include overhead pedestrian bridges, 
an automatic platform snow melt system, a real-time passenger 
information display system, bike racks, ticket vending machines, 
increased parking and electric-vehicle charging stations. 


Parking is free through September 3, 2018, with paid parking ($2 
daily/$20 monthly) thereafter. Parking will continue to be free on 
weekends and federal holidays. 


While the Hartford Line may be one of the biggest headlines,there 
are other transportation initiatives going on as well. 


DOT continues work to widen I-84 in Waterbury and will soon open 
three lanes in each direction of the highway. The project is a year 
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Bradley International Airport in Windsor Locks has been the focus of ongoing upgrades. 


or more ahead of schedule, said Redeker, and construction has 
minimally impacted traffic congestion in that area. 


Also this year, DOT will fully implement “positive train control,” a 
federally mandated safety initiative to ensure trains can’t exceed 
the speed limit. And the last remaining section of the East Coast 
Greenway in Connecticut will be completed, making that 35-mile 
stretch the longest paved section of the entire greenway, which 
stretches from Florida to Maine. 


The state also plans to introduce smart cards that can be used to 
pay fares on all state-operated buses. The cards will reward frequent 
riders by giving them automatic discounts the more they ride, said 
Redeker, and will give DOT access to useful data about where and 
when people are taking buses — all while bringing convenience to 
riders. 


“Our strategy is to move into a much higher level of customer 
amenities,” he said. 


The Connecticut Airport Authority also continues to find ways 
to enhance customers’ experiences, most notably at Bradley 
International Airport. 


The airport had a 6-percent increase in passengers in 2017, its fifth 
straight year of growth, according to Connecticut Airport Authority 
CEO Kevin Dillon. 


“We continue to have a good level of success here at Bradley. 
Business travel and leisure travel are both up,” he said. “It’s a 
continued testament to the work that we’re putting into route 
development. That continues to be a primary focus.” 


Officials want to ensure the non-stop Aer Lingus service between 
Bradley and Dublin, which launched in 2016, remains successful, so 
are wary of expanding too much too quickly, said Dillon. 
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“It’s been very well received, particularly during the spring and 
summer months,” he says of the Aer Lingus service, which connects 
passengers to 26 major cities throughout Europe. “It’s a lot more 
than just Dublin.” 


But there is still room to expand, he noted, both internationally and 
domestically. 


“We’re constantly reviewing the market,” he said. “What we’re 
working on is getting more point-to-point service, to [help people] 
avoid going through some of the bigger hubs.” 


On his current wish list: flights to Seattle, Phoenix, Austin, Milwaukee 
and Jacksonville. 


Bradley’s business continues to be an even mix of business travel 
and leisure travel, Dillon said. 


“That’s rather unusual for a regional airport,” he said. “We feel very 
good about that mix here. It is business travel that typically sustains 
a lot of these routes.” 


On the ground, the airport has various physical improvements under 
way, including redoing the entrance roadway and traffic flow to 
accommodate the construction of a new transportation center. There 
also is ongoing work to bring new concessions and amenities, such 
as valet parking, Dillon said. 


The authority is constantly working to let people who live within a 
90-minute radius of Bradley know that the airport can be an easier 
alternative to New York or Boston airports. To that end, officials know 
they have to ensure arriving at and departing from Bradley is as 
seamless an experience as possible. 


“We know what we're selling here at Bradley is convenience,” said 
Dillon. 
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Governor Dannel Malloy cuts the ribbon on the CTfastrak project, which offers bus service on a dedicated busway. 


From Hartford to New Britain, 
Connecticut's 3-year-old busway has put 
development on the fast track 


By Cara Rosner 


In the three years since it launched, CTfastrak has alleviated 
roadway congestion in the state and made travel faster and more 
convenient for millions of passengers. But its longest-lasting impact 
may prove to be the economic boom it has brought to cities and 
towns along its path. 


The bus rapid transit system, which began in March 2015, 
carried 15 million passengers in its first three years, and ridership 
has increased each year, according to the state Department of 
Transportation. 


“It’s been a really positive operation,” said DOT Commissioner 
James Redeker. “It is exceeding our [ridership] forecast for the year 
2030. | would credit its success to the high-quality system that it is. 
It’s really heavily utilized.” 
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People are drawn to the service, he added, 
for various reasons: buses, which run 
frequently, are equipped with Wi-Fi, tickets 
are automated, and riders can bring their 
bicycles aboard. 


CTfastrak uses a bus-only roadway for all 
or part of riders’ trips and provides direct 
service to and from Waterbury, Cheshire, 
Southington, Bristol, Plainville, New Britain, 
Newington, West Hartford, Hartford 

and Manchester. It’s integrated with the 
CTtransit system to make connecting with 
other lines and services in the state easy. 





DOT Commissioner 
James Redeker 


As CTfastrak’s popularity has grown, it continues to spur 
developments in towns that have bus stations, according to DOT. In 
particular, the location of bus stations has brought new life and uses 
to buildings throughout the region. Among them: 


Near Hartford’s Parkville station, the former Hartford Rubber Works 
Company building at 55 Bartholomew Avenue has been redeveloped 
into Hands on Hartford’s new headquarters, which is used for office 
space, job training and community events. Also, several businesses, 
including Hog River Brewing and business incubator reSET, have 
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A new 54-unit apartment building with first-floor retail, dubbed 616 New Park, has been constructed adjacent to West Hartford's 


Elmwood CTfastrak station. 


opened at nearby 1429 Park Street. In addition, there are proposals 
to convert the former Spaghetti Warehouse into 30 apartments 

and to redevelop the former Bishop Ladder Company at 1400 Park 
Street into a 20,000-square-foot food hall. 


Near West Hartford’s Elmwood Station, a 54-unit apartment building 
with first-floor retail is under construction at 616 New Park Avenue, 
next to the station. 


Near West Hartford’s Flatbush station, New Park Brewing opened at 
485 New Park Avenue, across the street from the station. 


The economic impact brought by CTfastrak has perhaps been most 
felt in New Britain, one of the first places to have a station, Redeker 
said. 


Adjacent to the downtown station in New Britain, a former police 
station is slated to be redeveloped into 160 residential units with first- 
floor commercial space. The project, called Columbus Commons, is 
at 125 Columbus Boulevard. 


Elsewhere in the city, the second and third floors of the Raphael 
Building Apartments, at 99 West Main Street, have been 
redeveloped into 16 luxury apartments; and the former New Britain 
Herald building at 1 Herald Square has been redeveloped into a 
31,000-square-foot, state-of-the-art, multi-tenant medical building. 
Also, the historic Courtland Arms apartment building at 57 Court 
Street will be rehabilitated into 24 units, including four apartments 
dedicated to veterans. 


“CTfastrak has been an unequivocal success,” Gov. Dannel 

P. Malloy said in March while celebrating the service’s third 
anniversary. “What was once a controversial and politically charged 
proposal has become an economiic lifeline for many residents, giving 
people access not just to transportation, but to jobs and economic 
opportunities. And it has been a catalyst toward revitalizing 
communities.” 


If ridership gains continue on their current path, Redeker said, 
there’s no telling what further development lies ahead. e 
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An ATP Flight School aircraft parked at Hartford-Brainard Airport. 


Taking Flight 
Barry Pallanck touts the benefits of the busy, 
if lesser Known, Hartford-Brainard Airport 


By Cara Rosner 


Business travelers who want to get to get their destinations quickly 
and relatively hassle-free have an option just three miles from 
Hartford’s downtown business district: Hartford-Brainard Airport. 


It often doesn’t get as much publicity as its larger neighbor to the 
north, Bradley International Airport, but each year, 42,000 to 50,000 
flights depart from or arrive at Hartford-Brainard, according to Barry 
Pallanck, director of general aviation airports for the Connecticut 
Airport Authority. 


About 60 percent of that traffic comes from business travelers, who 
appreciate the ease and proximity of the airport, he said. 


“It expedites their day,” Pallanck said, noting that traveling out of and 
into commercial carrier airports can take most of a businessperson’s 
day, between getting there and dealing with security protocols and 


“They do very 
well,” Pallanck 
Sald of the flight 
schools. “They 
Nave a very good 
clientele.” 


- Barry Pallanck 
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other factors. A chartered flight out of Hartford-Brainard offers a more 
streamlined experience, he added. 


Local insurance companies, ESPN and United Technologies Co. are 
among the businesses that use the airport regularly, he said. Local 
hospitals also use its helipad for LifeStar transports. 


Hartford-Brainard is a public-use, publicly owned airport on 201 
acres. It has one seasonal 2,350-foot-long turf runway and two 
asphalt runways measuring 4,400 and 2,300 feet. It also has a 
taxiway system, aircraft parking aprons, an air-traffic control tower 
and other infrastructure. 


The site — a former cow pasture chosen in 1921 to house the airport 
— has a long history. It has been called the country’s first municipal 
airport and was named for Hartford Mayor Newton C. Brainard, who 
held the office from 1920 to 1922. 


Hartford-Brainard is one of five general aviation airports Pallanck 
oversees in his role at the airport authority. The others are 
Waterbury-Oxford, Groton-New London, Windham and Danielson. 
He has held his current job since 2013, serving in various posts at 
the airport authority and at the state Department of Transportation 
for decades. In 2013, ownership of Harford and the state’s other 
airports was transferred from DOT to the Connecticut Airport 
Authority, a quasi-public agency started in 2011. 


Hartford-Brainard is home to two flight schools: Premier Flight 
Center, where graduates can obtain a pilot’s license, and ATP Flight 
School, which offers advanced pilot training. 


“They do very well,” Pallanck said of the schools. “They have a very 
good clientele.” 


The schools and, by extension, the airport, play a vital role in training 
the future workforce, he said. Airport and school officials do a lot of 
outreach to Hartford area youth, urging them to consider careers as 
pilots. 


“They provide the pilots of the future,” Pallanck said of the flight 
schools. “There’s a big pilot shortage; they’re in high demand. If we 
don’t have the younger people coming into the system, we’re going 
to be in real trouble for pilots.” 
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When selecting a location as home to your business, your energy partner matters. Reliable energy is foundational to your organization’s 
productivity, profitability and continuous growth. It’s also a major operating expense, so knowing you have a forward-thinking advocate 


pursuing strategies for a sustainable, affordable energy future is key. 


Eversource is New England’s energy leader, providing reliable service to more than 3.8 million electric, natural gas and water customers in 


Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


Our goal is to bring pricing stability to the region for the benefit of our customers, and we recognize and embrace our obligation to develop 
innovative and meaningful solutions to the energy challenges that face our region. 
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Our System 
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EVERS=URCE 


Our commitment to environmental sustainability underscores our 
environmental priorities and highlights our role as a protector of the 
environment and a key catalyst for clean energy. It is an important 
component of our vision for conducting our business today and for 
future generations, and is at the heart of our mission to create a 
better tomorrow for our customers and communities. 


We never lose sight of the reality that our number-one job is to keep 
the lights on and the gas and water flowing. From that perspective, 
sustainability means operating smart and at scale. 


The driving force behind our effort is a diverse and talented group 

of 8,000 employees, focused on delivering great service, safely, to 
every customer. At its core, great service depends on understanding 
customers — what they need and expect, and what is most important 
to them. 


Thanks to our best-in-industry workforce and their commitment 
and experience, Eversource consistently ranks in the top quartile, 
and often the top 10 percent, of U.S. electric companies for 
reliability. We’ve invested more than $2 billion in our distribution 
and transmission systems. We also invested close to $300 million 
in our natural gas system to install new, more reliable pipes and 
equipment, and to connect more customers. 


Every day, we are at the ready to answer your questions, and to help 
you learn more about saving energy and money. We offer expert 
service and solutions for our business and commercial customers. 


Account Executive teams work with their colleagues in our Business 
Contact Centers to provide customized service on important topics 





REPORT 
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like power quality, rates and competitive energy suppliers. Our 
people are focused on helping you better manage your energy while 
connecting you to solutions for savings. 


Our organization plays a vital role in the health and economic 
well-being of the communities we serve. Through the Eversource 
Foundation and other corporate contributions, we partner with local 
and regional organizations in communities throughout our service 
territories. Last year, that included providing more than $5 million in 
grants and $60 million in Connecticut tax credits to support nonprofit 
organizations and important regional activities. 


We also invest more than $1.2 million in local Chambers of 
Commerce, civic and economic development organizations to 


support small businesses with the resources they need to thrive. Wm EVERSSURCE 
HARTFORD 
In 2017, Eversource was again proud to serve as the title sponsor MARATHON 


for the Eversource Hartford Marathon. Its more than 75,000 
participants, spectators and volunteers generate more than $14 
million in economic development opportunity for the state of 
Connecticut. We’re pleased to continue that support in 2018. 


po Oe 
We also partner with the Travelers Championship on the Eversource [<a be") ow he f 
PGA TOUR Player Experience for Junior Golfers, and proudly host Ty : 
the Special Olympics Connecticut Winter Games at our location in 
Windsor, Conn. At these and other events during 2017, Eversource 
employees volunteered nearly 6,000 hours in Connecticut. 


OOS 56350 


We work hand-in-hand with external partners to be stewards of the 
environment. We know that perhaps the most critical opportunity for 
us to be a catalyst for change and opportunity is in the clean energy 
arena, where we can bring more clean, affordable and sustainable 
energy to New England. 
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We are partners with Hydro-Quebec on the Northern Pass project, a 
transmission line from Canada to New England that can bring down 
1,090 megawatts (MW) of abundant baseload hydropower. Northern 
Pass has the potential to lower New England carbon emissions by 
3.2 million tons annually, while saving customers $800 million each 
year by infusing lower-priced power into New England’s energy 
markets. 


REPORT 


We support our region’s rapid development of clean generating 
sources and are proud of the announcement we made to become 
a partner with Orsted on Bay State Wind, and most recently, 
Connecticut’s Constitution Wind Project. 


Our vision is to build 2,000 MW of offshore turbines that will be 
Operational in the next decade. That’s the equivalent, at full output, 
of our two biggest nuclear power plants in New England. 


Our partnership combines Orsted’s deep expertise and track 
record of successfully constructing offshore wind with Eversource’s 
excellent balance sheet, credit rating, and experience managing 
complex transmission projects and interconnections to the New 
England energy grid. 


We dedicate professional resources to maintain the integrity and 
long-term vitality of the land we manage. The Eversource Land 
Trust, for example, was created to promote the preservation of open 
space, and our focus on rights-of-way maintenance practices that 
promote critical diverse habitats. 


We also partner with state Historic Preservation and Tribal Historic 
Preservation offices to identify and protect cultural resources of 
significance during construction projects. 


At Eversource, we’re also deeply involved in developing universal 
solar power that we expect can provide customers all the benefits of 
private solar at one-third the cost. With the efficiencies of universal 
solar, we project we will be able to produce electricity for 18 cents 
per kilowatt hour (kWh), significantly less than the 50 cents per kWh 
many New Englanders are effectively paying for private solar. 
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Energy storage is a key link in 
achieving the region’s path to a 
cleaner, more cost-effective, and 
lower-emitting portfolio of energy 
supply resources. Longer term, 
the technology offers the ability to 
optimize renewable resources by 
storing energy produced during 
periods of lower demand for use 
during later periods of greater 
demand. 


We’re moving to spend 5 percent of our annual fleet budget on 
plug-in electric technologies, to replace gas- and diesel-fueled 
transportation and to reduce carbon emissions. 


In Connecticut, we’re also funding and administering an EV and 
EV-charging rebate program in collaboration with the Connecticut 
Department of Energy and Environmental Protection. 


The Eversource Energy Center is an innovative partnership we’ve 
built with the University of Connecticut. Together, we’re working to 
mitigate storm hazards and deliver improved reliability and increased 
resiliency of the energy grid, using leading-edge technologies and 
innovations for our customers. 


We've joined 40 other American Gas Association members as 
founding members of the Environmental Protection Agency’s Natural 
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“Our 8,000 employees are dedicated to 
meeting our customers’ evolving energy 
needs every day, while partnering with our 
communities on economic development and 
clean energy solutions in the region. We could 


not be more proud to play a key leadership role 
In the 21st-century energy revolution.” 


-James Judge 
President and CEO, Eversource Energy 





Gas STAR Methane Challenge Program to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions. Our commitments include reaching specific targets to 
reduce emissions from our natural gas system and to improve air 
quality. 


Our efforts to deploy natural gas fuel cells also represent decreasing 
greenhouse gas emissions and lower demand from the electric grid 
on peak days. We are working with businesses to add fuel cells to 
their energy systems. 


Powered by natural gas, fuel cells provide a significant opportunity 
for customer savings, improve a business’s energy resiliency and 
enable the production of onsite green power. Our natural gas team is 
ready to determine the best solution to your energy challenges and 
recommend efficient and cost-effective solutions. 
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HARTFORD 
MARATHON 


We’re in Good Company. 





We are proud to partner with and support the 
Eversource Hartford Marathon and Half Marathon, 


bringing in $14 million in economic benefit for the region. 


Join us Saturday, October 13, 2018, for a great day 
that empowers the neighborhoods where we work and live, 


and powers runners from across New England. 


EVERS=SURCE 


This ad paid for by Eversource shareholders. 


A Good Offense 
Works in Defense 


New funding for the federal defense 
budget will lead to many opportunities 
for Connecticut manufacturers. 


Now Is the time to maximize your 
supply chain's full potential. 


Call CONNSTEP today. We can help you take your business forward with the right plan to: 


Meet changing demands with flexibility 
& capacity 


Develop new products faster 


GCONNSTEP 


Your first step to better business 
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Show reliability with quality standards 
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Ensure cybersecurity compliance 
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Your Way 


Fast, local decisions and 
proven solutions 
customized for how 


| you do business | 


Focus on your jobs and we'll Focus 

on your money. Loans, deposits and 
cash management — a Simsbury Bank 
advisor can help build your success. 


Find your answers: 


simsburybank.com/commercial 


Simsbury Bank. 


Bank this way. 
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Health Activation™: Taking Employee Health to the Next Level 


For years, companies in a variety of industries have instituted 
wellness programs to encourage healthy habits among their 
employees, improve productivity and lower health care costs. Today, 
these programs are a nearly $8 billion industry in the U.S. and are 
expected to grow at nearly 7.8 percent annually through 2021. 
Increasingly, companies are expanding these programs to target 
employees’ emotional and financial well-being, as well as their 
physical health. 


But despite their popularity among employers, many wellness 
programs yield mixed results in helping participants - particularly 
those with chronic conditions - improve their health over the long 
run. 


AN INNOVATIVE ALTERNATIVE 


A Health Activation™ program — based on clinical data — is an 
effective way for self-funded employers and Taft-Hartley plans to 
engage employees in their own health, sustain healthy behaviors 
and lower costs. 


Headquartered in Connecticut, Care Management Solutions is 

a leading health and wellness company that administers one of 
the largest value-based wellness programs in the country with 
over 191,000 participants. Working closely with employers, Care 
Management Solutions designs and administers flexible, evidence- 
based health activation programs that help elevate employee 
wellness, track their progress and drive measurable results. 
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HOW HEALTH ACTIVATION WORKS 


Unlike traditional wellness programs, health activation programs are 
structured around clinical evidence. Regardless of which health plan 
an employer offers, Care Management Solutions uses data 

from multiple sources to facilitate the program. Employers can 
continue the program year after year, regardless of carrier or plan 
changes. Care Management’s Solutions’ Participant 360™ stratifies 
an employer’s population into categories based on age and gender- 
specific preventive care standards. Sophisticated analytics are then 
applied to this rich database. 


Typical Wellness Program Continuum Wa eee 


Wellness 1.0 Wellness 2.0 Wellness 3.0 


Biometric screenings 


Health risk assessment 
Sponsored fun runs ; 
Preventive screenings 
Healthy snacks 
Health savings 


Healthy eating account deposit 





Value/Benefit Based 


Basic Voluntary Incentive Based 


HIGHLY TRAINED NURSE NAVIGATORS™ 
GUIDE LIFESTYLE CHANGES 


Data-based wellness programs are designed to ensure that all 
participants — from healthy to sick — are engaged in managing their 
health. Thus, the programs focus on both preventive measures and 
chronic disease management. Close collaboration between nurses 
and participants helps uncover what is deterring participants from 
taking their medications, adhering to their diet or otherwise changing 
unhealthy behaviors. Social determinants are uncovered and 
addressed. 


Achieving this goal requires Nurse Navigators. Nurse Navigators are 
credentialed and registered nurses with wide-ranging expertise, such 
as training in motivational interviewing and behavior modification, 
and certification as health coaches and case managers. 


Enrollees in traditional wellness programs who seek advice typically 
must interact with multiple specialists, such as a health coach, 
nutritionist and exercise physiologist. Participants in a Health 
Activation program, on the other hand, need only reach out to their 
Nurse Navigators. 


FOCUS ON EMERGING HEALTH RISKS TO LOWER 
COSTS AND IMPROVE PRODUCTIVITY 


Health Activation focuses on early identification of health risks linked 
to possible or future chronic disease and addressing them before 
complex conditions emerge. 


The high price of chronic conditions 


PROFILE 





CONCLUSION 


Motivating employees to adopt healthy change isn’t easy. Many 
traditional wellness programs struggle to engage employees, 
which is a major obstacle to program success. Offering discounts 
to the local fitness center for completion of biometric screenings 
or health assessments, while of some value, is unlikely to lead to 
sustained healthy behaviors for your workforce. 


Evidence-based, innovative approaches such as Health Activation 
programs represent a major leap forward in employee wellness. 
Leveraging clinical data as their foundation, Health Activation 
combines education, counseling and targeted interventions to 
those most in need to ensure they feel confident in managing their 
health. 


Contact us to learn how we can help you take your employees’ 
health to the next level so your business can thrive. 


1 IBISWorld Industry Report. OD4621 Corporate Wellness Services in the US. 
February 2016. Accessed January 8, 2018 

2 https:/Awww.cdc.gov/chronicdisease/resources/publications/aag/pdf/2016/ 
aag-workplace-health.pdf 

3 http://vbidcenter.org/v-bid-in-action-a-profile-of-connecticuts-health- 
enhancement-program-2/ 





Preventable chronic conditions are a major contributor to the costs of insurance premiums and employee medical 
claims, according to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention: 


° 4 of the 10 most costly health conditions for US employers— 
angina pectoris (chest pain), high blood pressure, diabetes, 
and heart attack—are related to heart disease and stroke. 


* Work-related stress is the leading workplace health problem 
and a major occupational health risk, ranking above physical 
inactivity and obesity. 


* Productivity losses from missed work cost employers $225.8 
billion, or $1,685 per employee, each year. 


PERSONALIZED AND TIMELY 


The dynamic nature of a Health Activation program enables Nurse 
Navigators to be far more proactive than is the case with traditional 
wellness programs. At many companies, traditional wellness 
programs are rolled out at the beginning of the year and participants 
are categorized into static risk groups. 


With Health Activation programs, however, new claims are 
continually being received, enabling the Nurse Navigators to 
reclassify participants from a lower risk to a higher risk cohort on 
an ongoing basis. This agility — the ability to intervene based on an 
individual’s clinical changes at any given time — is a unique feature 
of these programs. 


° Full-time workers who are overweight / obese and have 
other chronic health problems miss about 450 million more 
days of work each year than healthy workers, resulting in an 
estimated $153 billion + in lost productivity each year. 


* A 1% annual reduction in the level of four health risks— 
weight, blood pressure, glucose, and cholesterol—has been 
shown to save $83 to $103 annually in medical costs per 
person.’ 





Karen Possidente-Leibiger 
Vice President 


>] cote le-laam Dlic-\eake) s 
860-674-7054 
KPLeibiger@CareManagementSolutions.com 
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connecticut 





Think back to where 
Connecticut was 20 years ago. 


A National Hockey League franchise had just left the state, it was 
one of the only places in the country where incomes were actually 
falling and we were known more for David Letterman’s speeding 
tickets than anything resembling innovation. 


ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC STAGE, 
CONNECTICUT WAS A PUNCHLINE. 


Yet, since then, Connecticut has steadily flown under the radar, 
evolving from a state that most investors would bypass to a place 
that saw exits for two homegrown unicorns—startups valued at more 
than $1 billion—in the past few months. 


How is Connecticut suddenly topping lists of the most desirable 
locations for tech startups? It wasn’t easy, requiring that 20 years 
plus just the right combination of ingredients. 


Here’s how things turned around. 


AN ENGAGED UNIVERSITY IS A LINCHPIN 
The New Haven startup scene doesn’t happen without Yale. 


But it’s not just a matter of having a major university in town. The 
university needs to be engaged in the process as well. In New 
Haven, Yale has embraced its role as the city’s biggest economic 
driver, offering mentorship and funding to seed new companies. 


Startups need passionate, forward-thinking talent willing to take 
lower salaries in riskier business models. Recent college graduates 
are the ideal candidates to fill those roles. As recent graduates gain 
experience, they may move on to roles at larger companies in the 
region. 
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It’s a cycle that benefits startups, established companies and 
universities alike. It can even revitalize entire cities: New Haven was 
once crime-ridden and virtually deserted in the evenings, where now 
it has lively nightlife. 


But for this type of economy to thrive, universities must be willing to 
embrace and encourage it. Yale’s leadership in healthcare research 
has provided a beachhead for the region in the life sciences. 


ENTREPRENEURS CREATE A NETWORK EFFECT 


Startup ecosystems need critical mass, and today more than 130 
startups are in Stamford alone. Connecticut had to reach a point 

of startup density where investors and founders would recognize it 
as a viable location to start innovative businesses. Startups beget 
more startups, and there seems to be a point at which the floodgates 
open. 


Connecticut has quietly become home to nearly 1,000 tech startups, 
and we expect that number to grow over the coming years. 


Achieving unicorn status is what every founder and investor dreams 
of. Yet, it’s extremely rare. Some 57 startups joined the unicorn club 
in 2017, which was down from the peak two years ago, but two of 
those companies are based in Connecticut. 


Datto, of Norwalk, was acquired in late 2017 after hitting a billion- 
dollar valuation, and New Haven’s Biohaven consistently trades near 
a $1 billion market cap following its IPO last year. 


Success stories like these are attracting new attention to our state, 
with more investors and founders considering locating here. 


It might sound simple, but being a nice place to live matters, and 

in this area Connecticut shines. The state offers easy access to 
several major cities at a fraction of the cost, a waterfront lifestyle and 
downtown areas that are bustling with activity. 





PROFILE 





The math is easy: New York City home prices average over $1,500 
per square foot. But 45 minutes away in Stamford, that price drops 
to less than $270 a square foot. Startups can spend less and 

employees can enjoy a higher outdoor quality of life in Connecticut. 


We’ve come a long way, but there’s still plenty of work to do in 
Connecticut’s startup scene. Connecticut will continue to need the 
guidance and support of all of its leaders, in all spaces, to ensure 
the state remains an affordable, attractive destination for technology 
innovators. 


Will that bring the Hartford Whalers back? 
We're still working on it. 


Venture 


Entering its third year, VentureClash, 
Connecticut’s $5 million global venture 
challenge managed by Connecticut 
Innovations, is at it again with a focus 
on early-stage financial technology, 
insurance technology, digital health 
and Internet of Things companies. This 
year, VentureClash has teamed up with 
corporate partners like Fortune 500 
Stanley Black & Decker to scan the globe 
for companies focused on smart factory 
and security solutions. Finalists will meet 
back up again on Thursday, October 18, 
2018, at the Yale School of Management. 
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GERIATRIC BEHAVIORAL CARE CENTER 
at Manchester Memorial Hospital 


860.647.6800 | echn.org/geriatricbehavioralcare | ‘CH N oS) 


fa) 
ECHN complies with applicable federal civil rights laws and does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability or sex. Behavioral! Hea lth 
ATTENTION: if you speak English or any other language, language assistant services are available to you free of charge. Call 860.646.1222. 
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has been key to the University’s mission. When it comes to research and 
Yo [ULor=] 40) ah © @Xe) al acm go] ele Maohs1e\-al ance el-\ere)pallalemalamialale) soe lelan ale) el ate|< 
olay=lalelsve the way we think about the world and how we can help make it 
better for future generations. 


Welcome to today’s UConn. 
AV(=YCT=\ab merece) alam-ve le! 
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